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pp The following address of Mr. Giddings 
to his constituents is of general interest. We 
abridge it from the Ashtabula Sentinel. 

TO THE PEOPLE OF THE SIXTEENTH CON- 
GRESSIONAL DISTRICT OF OHIO. 

Fettow-Crmzens:—The 27ih Congress has 
‘brought to a close the labors of its first session. 
In the measures adopted, you are presented with 
some of the fruits of a political revolution, ren- 
dered memorable, as the naturally resulting con- 
sequences of a nation’s suffering. I trust you 
will not deem it improper for me to ask a few 
moments, of your time ‘while I present before 
you, some of my own views in regard to our 
political interests, in connection with the trans- 
actions of the late session of Congress. You 
are aware that some two weeks at the com- 
mencement of the session were occupied in-un- 
profiteble discussion respecting the rules that 
‘should govern our body in regard to what are 
usually termed ‘abolition petitions.” “This term 
however is construed to include all petitions re- 
Jating to slavery, and the internal slave trade,— 
whether they pray Congress to withdraw from 
them all unconstitutional support, or for their 
abolition by positive prohibition. 

‘This discussion however proper upon other 
‘occasions, was thought by the great body of 
whig members unpropitious at that time; and 
they were anxious to vote upon the measure 
without occupying time which the people ex- 
pected would be appropriated to those objects 
for which Congress had been specially con- 
vened. Sensible, that the people of this nation 
were looking to them for relief from that op- 
pression which had so long borne down the 
energies and depressed the business of the coun- 
try, they were anxious to carry out those mea- 
sures so clearly indicated by the result of the 
late Presidential election by prompt and decided 
action. In accordance with these feelings, the 
vote was taken after a few hours’ discussion, and 
the general rules were adopted by which the 
right of petition was secured to all parts of ghe 
nation.. Motions to reconsider were made, and 
a few members who had been called whigs, 
being dissatisfied with the result of the vote, 
now united their efforts with the entire party of 
the opposition, carried the motion to reconsider, 
and succeeded in disorganizing the House. 
Hence, that vexatious delay which was not less 
painful to the members there present, than it 
was to yourselves. ‘This constitutional and na- 
tural right of petition, your representatives had 
no authority to give up. And I may be per- 
mitted to say, the time has come when I think 
duty requires that we should speak freely upon 
this subject as well as all others. I am fully 
aware that our people entertain different views 
upon the subject of our rights amd duties in re- 
gard toslavery. The only mode of reconciling 
those views as I think, is a full, free, and friend- 
ly interchange of sentiments. We should de- 
liberately investigate facts, and then form our 
opinions agreeably to the dictates of patriotism 
and justice. It is a subject with which our 
dearest rights are so intimately connected, with 
which our most vital interests are 80 inseparably 
blended, that I feel it to be the imperative duty 
of every elector to make himself acquainted 
with the important bearings which this question 
has upon his own rights. We should examine 
it not as a moral question merely, but as a con- 
stitutional question; not as philanthropists mere- 
ly, but asstatesmen. We should not be guided 
merely by the effeet which our national policy 
has upon the slave, but we should examine its 
influence upon freemen. We should not be 
alone guided by the wrong inflicted upon the 
slave, but we should also consider the injustice 
done to ourselves. It must be a matter of deep 
regret, to every reflecting mind, that our friends 
should be so much divided in their sentiments 
on this subject. We are all sensible that such 
are the feelings of some of our people, chat they 
appear unwilling to protect their own rights and 
their most vital interests, lest they should ap- 
pear to favor what they call abolition. Others 
appear-to lrave become’so far excited by study- 
ing and reflecting upon the wrongs inflicted 
upon the slave, that they appear to think that 
the rights and interests of freemen are unde- 
serving the attention of Congress. 

These persons form the two extremes, and 
their numbers are believed to be few. They 
are doubtless both of them equally honest, and 
I doubt-not equally patriotic. I would not im- 
peach the motives of either, but in all friend- 
ship; I-would earnestly desire that they would 
leave contending with each other, and unite their 
efforts in favor of all. ‘The great body of our 
people I am cons¢ious desire> to pursue that 
course which will conduce to the best interests 
of community and of mankind. It is therefore 
to them that I now address a few hints upon a 
subject to which my attention has in tlie dis- 
charge of my official duties been much directed: 
I mean the conflict between the slave labor of 
the South and the free labor of the North. 

During the late session of Congress, many 
of the southern and some northern politicians on 
Various occasions declared this to be a question 
of all others the most intéfesting to the nation. 

For three years I have seen the southern states- 

men in Congressional debate, examine, weigh, 

and determine their action upon almost every 
be ae oe Subject presented for consideration, 

a EE they supposed it would have 
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the principle that it is opposed to their interests. 
This feeling does not pervade all the southern 
representatives. On the contrary, there are 
some honorable members who appear to be wil- 
ling to grant the North their rights, while they 
desire earnestly to protect their own to the full- 
est extent; yetit may with all justice be said 
that the great division between the North and 
the South, arises from the conflicts between 
slave and free labor. 

At the adoption of our Constitution there 
were certain great and impomant concessions 
made by the North in favor of slavery, to wit: 
that provision of the constitution which regards 
slaves asa part of the federal population, and 
which now gives to the freemen of the slave 
states, some twenty-five representatives more 
than they would be entitled to if they did not 
hold slaves. ‘The privilege of pursuing and re- 
claiming fugitive slaves, within our free states, 


years after the adoption of the Constitution. 
‘These were concessions made in order to form a 
union of the States; and they must be observed 
and kepf. ‘Thus far the faith of our fathers 
was pledged, and that pledge must be religious- 
ly observed by us. But here we should stop. 
Our having made these concessions gives to the 
slaveholding states no right to demand further 
sacrifices on our part. The time has arrived, 
when we should stand united in favor of the 
rights of the North and of free labor, and op- 
posed to all future concessions in favor of slave 
labor, or the slaveholding interest.—Besides 
these concessions alluded to, there have been 
other advantages incidentally arising in favor of 
the slave interest, and opposed to the free labor 
of the North. I refer to the fact that the great 
staple product of the States—cotton, has at all 
times been admitted to the British Ports free of 
duty, while the great staple of the northern and 
northwestern states has been excluded except 
in times of scarcity or famine. Indeed, the cot- 
ton of the South demands a premium by way of 
exchange, while Northern wheat remains upon 
the hands of our farmers without a market, ex- 
cept when famine rages in Europe, or if sent to 
the British West Indies, it is sent through the 
ports of Canada in British bottoms at the sacri- 
fice of our own people.—Such is the effect of 
the commercial treaty of Great Britain made in 
1830, that every bushel of wheat sent from Ohio 
to the British West Indies, pays a heavy tribute 
to the subjects of her Majesty. In this way it 
is believed according to the most correct data 
we have, that the farmers of Ohio paid to the 
subjects of the British Government during the 
last year, more than six hundred thousand dol- 
lars, while eotton, the produce of southern slave 
labor commanded ia the British ports a premi- 
um of at least seven per cent. by way of ex- 
change. 


. This treaty was entered into under the direc- 
tion of an Executive whose interests and feel- 


ings appear to have been favorable to the en- 
couragement of slave labor, but who certainly 
appears to have regarded free labor with entire 
indifference. But I know not whether it should |. 
be.a matter of mare interest than mortification, 
that while our Executive and treaty making 
power have thus disregarded our interests of the 
North, and have bestowed. upon the produce of 
slave labor their assiduous attentions—the Phi- 
lanthropists of England have: made a vigorous 
political movement in favor-of the free labor of 
our northern States. ‘That class of citizens in 
England comprising its entire Quaker popula- 
tion, and many of the nobility and gentry with 
almost its entire manufacturing population, are 
now putting forth their efforts for a repeal, or 
snch modification of their laws, as will enable 
our farmers to send their wheat to that country 
at affair and handsome profit. ‘The late elec- 
tions for Parliament in that kingdom, turned on 
that question: in all the manufacturing districts. 
Gentlemen from that country with whom I have 


laborers have been almost censtantly taxed for 
the direet support of slavery at the South; and 
this too im violation of our Constitution. ‘The 
present war in Florida arose from such attempts 
by our General Government to support slavery. 
It is supposed that at least forty millions of dol- 
lars have been drawn from the ‘Treasury for the 
carrying on of this war. ‘Thus while our North- 
ern laborers have been taxed to carry on this 
war for the perpetuation of slavery, and that 
too in violation of their constitutional rights, 
the rights of our people to petition Congress 
to close that war and withdraw its support of 
slavery, is so self-evident that I can see no other 
way in which it can be more clearly demon- 
strated than by a mere statement of facts. 
There is another point in which this uncon- 
stitutional interference by the Federal Govern- 
ment in support of the slave trade threatens to 
bring us into conflict with one of the most pow- 
erful nations of the earth. Several vessels en- 
gaged in the slave trade between the District of 
Columbia and other ports in the Northern states, 
and those of Florida, Georgia and Texas, have 
at different times been driven into port or wreck- 
ed upon the British Islands of the West Indies. 
The slaves finding themselves unexpectedly 
placed in a land of liberty, have sued out 
writs of habeas corpus and obtained a restora- 
tion of those rights bestowed on them by their 
Creator> ‘This was no more than they would 
have been entitled to, had they entered the port 
of Boston, or any port of a free state, in the 
same manner. ‘I'he judgment of the Court it is 
believed was precisely the same that would have 
been rendered by either Judge of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, had the slaves been 
landed in a free State. And although our Su- 
preme Court has solemnly decided, that slaves 
are persons mentioned as such by our Consti- 
tution, and are not recognized as property by 
either the Constitution or laws of the United 
States, and that they are not, nor can be by our 
constitution, the swbjects of commerce, and thus 
the Federal Government has no right, power or 
control over the internal slave trade. Yet we 
have seen the federal Executive lending the in- 
fluence of our national Government to protect 
those dealers in human flesh in the pursuit of a 
calling execrated by every northern man. Our 
nation has thus been placed before the civilized 
world in the attitude of protecting the slave 
trade, and that too at the expense of violating 
our own constitution.—Our high officers of gov- 
ernment have thus involved the Philanthropists 
of the North with slave breeders and slave tra- 
ders of the South in the ignominy and disgrace 
thus brought upon our nation, while the citizens 
of the North have notbeen permitted to present 
to Congress their humble petitions to be saved 
from such dishonor. Resolutions offered by a 
Senator distinguished for his undeviating hos- 
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terests of slavery and the slave trade were pass- 
ed by the Senate of the United States in 1840, 
by the vote [I believe of every Senator of the 
then Administration party, declaring in sub- 
stance, ‘That the internal slave trade ought to 
be protected by our national flag, and that Great 
Britain was bound to make compensation for the 
slaves liberated from on board ‘the Enterprise,’ 
one of the vessels referred to. A report was 
made in the House of Representatives in the 
same year by the Chairman of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, (Mr. Pickens of South 
Carolina,) in which the refusal of Great Britain 
to pay the slave traders for the human beings 
released from said vesssls, was referred to as a 
cause for war between the people of this nation 
and Great Britain. Such war would’ cost the 
people of the free States hundreds of millions 
of money, and the lives of thousands,.of their 
citizens. How much money our people of the 
North would be willing to pay, or how many 
would be willing fo die in defence of those slave 
dealers, and of the slave trade, are questions 





conversed, express their confident belief of the 
final success of the measure at no distant day. 
The plan originated in England and is carried | 
forward atthis time for the purpose of encour- 

aging the free labor of this country and the 

manufacturing population of that kingdom. 

And I suggest if the propriety of our putting 

forth a simultaneous effort in favor of so import- 

ant an object ought not be urged upon our peo- 

ple. Lam confident that a vigorous and active 

co-operation on our part, would secure to the 

wheat growing interests of the North-west, ad- 

vantages which have never been enjoyed by the 

free laborers of this part of our country. I. may 

be permitted to suggest the propriety of taking 

measures to send to Europe one or more agents 

to represent our interests and concert measures 

to promote the admission to their ports of the 

produce of our country. ‘This should be at the 

national expense, in the same manner as agents 

have heretofore been sent to that country for the 

promotion of Southern interests. 

Another advantage has been enjoyed by the 
slaveholding interest of the South. By the 
law of Congress passed in 1808, the importa- 
tion of slaves was prohibited from Africa. ‘This 
law was doubtless intended as an exhibition of 
Legislative humanity. But its consequence 
was a protection of the slave property in the 
slaveholding states (as it is called) against 
all foreign competition. By it the value of 
slaves was probably increased to three or four 
times the amount it would have sustained 
without the aid of our national legislation. 
The internal slave trade among the States im- 
mediately arose, giving to the slave breeders a 
perfect monopoly, thereby adding millions year- 
ly to the wealth of the slave growing states. 
And yet their statesmen were threatening a dis- 
solution of the Union at every effort to encour- 
age the free labor of the North by protectivedu- 
tics. ‘Those threats have been made and rei- 
terated while the cotton of the South was pro- 
tected by heavier duties than were asked for the 
protection of Northern manufactures. 

It is a matter now generally admitted, for it 
has been solemnly decided by the Supreme 
Court of the United States, that the Federal 
Government has no power whatever over sla- 
very or the slave trade within the several States 
of this Union, either to abolish or perpetuate 
them. Yet the protection of slavery has formed 
a prominent object in nearly every treaty made 
with the Indian tribes bordering upon slave 
states, since theadoption of our Federal Consti- 
tution, These stipulations with the Indians to 
pursue and retake fugitive slaves and return 
them to their masters, were made in considera- 
tion of money and other articles received from 


about which it would seem there could'be no 
great division of sentiment among us. But to 
be forced into such a war, and taxed for its sup- 
port, and liable to be called into the field of bat- 
tle for its maintenance, and yet denied the priv- 
ilege of petitioning Congress to avow it as apo, 
sition never contemplated: by our Constitution- 
and an abuse which I am sure will never be sub- 
mitted to by the free States. Such petitions for 
four years past have been excluded from the 
House of Representatives, and an attempt was 
again made at the commencement of the late 
session, to adopt rules for excluding them for 
two years more. 

By virtue of an act of Congress passed in 
1801, slavery and the slave trade within the Dis- 
trict of Columbia were constituted, and at this 
time exist. ‘Fhe repeal of this act would at 
once release every slave within said district and 
would strike from existence there a traffic in 
human flesh that has for many yeass openly 
disgraced the people of this nation.—Yet peti- 
tions for the repeal of that law, er to expel from 
the District the slave trade, have fur the last four 
years been contemptuously rejected by the 
House of Representatives and even a standing 
rule was adopted, and that too by the votes of 
northern members, by which such petitions 
were not permitted to be read or in any way 
considered. 

The Representatives of the free states have 
for years been compelled to witness the disgrace 
of the nation and of their constituents by the 
sale of human beings at public aution, the mar- 
ching of slaves in chained coffles throughout the 
streets of Washington City, and other disgust- 
ing transactions, while they were not permitted 
to present the petitions of their constituents 
against such disgrace, nor even to express their 
own personal disapprobation of those practices. 
These abuses of northern rights, and violations 
of our Constitution, are attempted to be justified 
under the pretext that whatever is said against 
slavery or the siave-trade, tends to excite the 
anger of southern members and southern men. 
They take for granted the docirine that the peo- 
pleare not capable of judging upon facts, and 
they therefore hold that the truth is not to be en- 
trusted with the great mass of citizens. ‘They 
constantly reiterate the assertion, that the agita- 
tion of the question of the power or the want of 
power vested in Congress over Slavery in the 
District of Columbia or the slave-trade among 
the States, will dissolve the Union. 

I have no such fears. Believing the people 
to constitute safe depositories of facts, and capa- 
ble of judging upon all matters touching their 
interests, { shou!d feel myself unworthy of the 
trust reposedin me if hesitated in speaking free- 





our Government. In this way’ our Northern 





ly upon matters so vitally interesting to uso 


the north as are the subjects to which I have al- 
luded. At the commencement of the late ses- 
sion of Congress attempts were made to contin- 
ue the abuses heretofore referred to by adopting 
the former rules during the existence of the pre- 
sent Congress, or until 1843. It was howev- 
evr with unmingled pleasure that I saw the 
House of Representatives constantly and stead- 
ily refuse to continue in force arule so obnox- 
ious to the people of the north. Many mem- 
bers of the opposition were unwilling to record 
their votes in favor of a rule so destructive of 
the rights of their. people; and the rule exclu- 
ding petition being rejected, some few Whig 
members united with the opposition to recon- 
sider the vote adopting rules for the government 
of the House, and in keeping the House disor- 
ganized as you are aware for some two weeks; 
thereby rendering it impossible to transact other 
important business for which we had assembled. 
The House were in this situation. ‘The Rep- 
resentatives of the North must surrender up a 
plain constitutional right of the people of the 
free states, or continue to waste their time in 
worse than useless controversy, or postpone the 
agitation of all subjects other than those for 
which we were convened, until the meeting of 
Congress in December next. Of the course 
which duty required I entertained no doubt 
whatever. ‘To surrender the rights and interests 
of our people would have shown that we were 
entirely unworthy of the high trusts reposed in 
us. ‘To have continued at Wasingington enga- 
ged in contending about matters entirely uncon- 
nected with the subjects expected to come be- 
fore us, wonld certainly have disappointed the 
hopes and expectations of a suffering communi- 
ty. ‘The only proper mode of disposing of the 
question therefore appeared to be a postpone- 
ment until the regular meeting of Congress in 
December. 

I am anxious to be understood on this sub- 
ject, for the reason that some of the public news- 
papers were bitter in their denunciations of nor- 
thern members, because they refused to surren- 
der up the right of petition, while others were 
equally abusive of them, for the reason that they 
permitted the subject to be postponed. ‘Those 
members who had at all times maintained to the 
extent of their power and influence the right of 
petition and the interests of the north, were par- 
ticularly assailed. ‘Their votes were misrepre- 
sented, and their acts commented upon with un- 
usual severity. 

These assaults were continually to be met 
with, in many of those papers devoted to the in- 
terests of slavery and of the slave trade in the 
south, and also in a portion of the abolition pa- 
pers of the north. ‘Those papers so opposed 
uponevery other subject and on every other 
matter, appeared to .be actuated by a common 
impulse and a common desire to misrepresent 
thas ] yop -crortedyennst: were then erm 
erting their utmost influence in favor of the right 
of petition and of northern rights generally, and 
to pass over in silence or to extenuate and ex- 
cuse the votes of those who previously voted 
against the right of petition, and who then uni- 
ted all their energies to prevent the transaction 
of all other business until such petitions should 
again be excluded. Itisa curious fact to be re- 
corded upon the page of our political history 
that those papers should so cordially unite in 
this work of detraction. 

Ihave before said that the question between 
free and slave labor entered into almost every 
measure presented for the action of Congress. 
This question, of distributing the proceeds of 
the public lands, was constantly examined by 
southern statesmen with a view to this point.— 
It was argued by them that it would tend to in- 
crease the tariff and thereby encourage the free 
labor of the north. By some of them it was 
boldly asserted it would not be submitted to by 
their people, inasmuch as it would inercase the 
burthens of the slaveholding interest. Such is 
the firmness with which southern members re- 
sist every attempt at removing any of the bur- 
thens now resting upon the free states, that they 
do not hesitate to threaten a dissolution of the 
union as the consequence of our refusing to sub- 
mitto the abusesso long heaped uponus. A 
distinguished and leading memiber of the Senate, 
one who has often been mentioned as a candi- 
date for the Presidency, gravely urged upon 
that dignified body, the duty of appointing the 
whole proceeds of the public lands (for the pre- 
sent) to purposes for protecting the slave-states 
against their slaves in case of war with Great 
Britain, He seemed not to hesitate in taking 
this money from the people of the north and 
expending it in preparations to butcher the 
slaves of the south provided a war should ensue 
wtih a foreign power. He called upon northern 
Senators to divert this immense fund from the 
education of the laboring people at the north, 
and to expend it now in preparing to kill off the 
slaves of the south in case they should hereaf- 
ter think their liberties worth contending for.— 
This was done during the discussions of the bill 
to divide the proceeds of the public lands, and 
with every appearance of. sincerity, and I men- 
tion It as a specimen of the pretensions of south- 
ern statesmen; while we atthe north are say- 
ing that the conflict between slavery and our 
own rights, is too delicate a question for publie 
discussion. Having become convinced that the 
delicacy of this subject can only be found at the 
north, I feel it a duty in this manner to say dis- 
tinctly that I have never discovered it among 
southern statesmen, nor do I think. it exists 
among the slaveholding states.. The most ex- 
travagant pretensions are put forth by them 
without apparent delicacy or reserve; while nor- 
thern statesmen ate constantly inculcating 
among our people a feeling that we ought not 
to discuss subjects thus deeply affecting our in- 
terests. ‘The Senator to whom I have alluded, 
in the presence of a crowded gallery spoke and 
read of slaves murdering their masters, and com- 
mitting-all the enormities attendant upon a ser- 
vile war, with no other apparent deligacy than 
to call on the people of the north to take the 
money which should on every principle of jus- 
tice be appropriated to the education of our chil- 
dren, and apply it to butcher such svuthern 
slaves as may. hereafter feel disposed to assert 
their liberty. 

The people of Ohio will receive yearly un- 
der that law probably from two to four 
hundred thousand dollars. ‘This amount of ino- 
ney expended inthe support of common schools, 
in addition to the funds provided by our present 
laws, will bring the means of education within 
the reach of our entire population. , [¢ will dis- 











coming time are to control the destinies of this 
favored state. ‘This measure was regarded by 
many philanthropists and statesmen, as the most 
important that came before Congress at its late 
session. It was generally a favorite measure 
with the party who are now invested with the 
political power of the nation. ‘The amendment 
made to the bill while in the Senate, which pro- 
vides that its operation shall cease when the du- 
ties upon importations shall exceed twenty per 
cent, was strictly a southern measure, effected 
by southern influence, and is a blow aimed di- 
rectly at the free labor of the north. 

Another subject was presented for the consid- 
sideration of Congress at its late session. — I al- 
lude to such an adjustment of the tariff of duties 
as would raise a sufficient fund for the present 
support of government. It was contended by 
some that the faith of the north was pledged not 
to interfere with the tariff as regulated by the 
law of 1832, except upon articles paying a du- 
ty less than twenty per cent ad valorem. 
For the purpose of giving as general sat- 
isfaction as possible, it was thougth best to 
levy the duties necessary for the support of go- 
verninent until the summer of 1832 upon such 
articles as are now duty free, or such as pay a 
duty less than twenty per cent. ‘This subject 
has for mamy years been one of great difficulty. 
The agricultural interest of the north has ever 
been in a degree unprofitable. Having gener- 
ally no foreign market, our produce commands 
but a moderate price, inasmuch as no greater 
quantity can generally be sold than will supply 
the people of our own country. A large portion 
of that population being engaged in agricultural 
pursuits, necessarilly produces a superabundance 
of the necessaries of life. Itis therefore easy to 
see that by transferring a portion of the labor 
now employed in agriculture to the manufactur- 
ing of domestic articles, would diminish the 
amount of produce raised by our farmers, while 
it would create a home maket, and at the same 
time would furnish us with a supply of many 
articles for which we now pay gash to the for- 
eign manufacturer, Such distribution would at 
once enhance the price of labor and our agricul- 
tural products. ‘This state of things would in- 
crease the prosperity of our laboring people who 
constitute the great mass of our population. Its 
results were most strikingly exhibited to our 
people from the year 1830 to 1834 inclusive. 
We then enjoyed the benefits of a protective 
tariff. Its effects upon free labor were so pal- 
pable that I think no one at this day can doubt 
its being the true policy of the north. 

In the slave states a different state of things 
exists. ‘There the laborer is owned by the mas- 
ter, and the master is under the necessity of feed- 
ing him. If provisions are high the price of la- 
bor is of course increased. But as he sends his 
product cotton to Hurope for a market, he-is in 


produces it in the United States. ‘Thus it be- 
comes the policy of the southern planter to de- 
press the value of provisions and of labor as far 
as itcan be done, He is agtuated by the prin- 
ciple of self interest.. The lower he can pur- 
chase provisions to feed his slaves while raising 
his cotton, the greater is the profit he makes 
upon his crop. In proportion as labor and pro- 
visions are rendered cheap, in just such propor- 
tion are his profits increased. 

Here then is the dividing point between the 
policy of the north and of the south. ‘The in- 
terest of one is to encourage free labor, and of 
the other to depress it. In this policy, the virtue, 
the wealth and the patriotism of the north are 
involved. ‘I’o surrended it would be giving up 
our dearest rights, it would be an abandonment 
of our most vital interests. It is not my inten- 
tion to censure those who feel that this subject 
possesses a peculiar kind of delicacy which 
forbids a public man from speaking fully & plain- 
ly upon it; 1 can only say that take a different 
view of it—I think it has been too much kept 
out of sight at the north, while it is made the 
express and avowed and constantly agitated 
subjectatthe south. I have myself no hesita- 
tion in speaking upon this and al] other subjects 
of national policy without reserve. It is not my 
wish or desire to dictate to others, nor do I feel 
bound byjthe example of gentlemen who think we 
ought not to mention this subject to those who 
ofall others are most interested. I mean the 
great mass of our population. I should pay but 
a poor compliment to your candor and intelligen- 
ce were I to remain silent upon a subjectso vitally 
connected with the interest, the welfare and the 
happiness of this district; and say that it is of 
too delicate a nature to be spoken of publicly. 
To remain silent and inactive upon this subject 
would be virtually to sanction the wrongs now 
heaped uponus. Such silent acquiescence is 
altogether incompatible with my views of self 
respect, and of public duty. I think it worthy 
ihe consideration of every man who regards the 
rights or the interests of our citizens of the 
north, and as such I commend it ‘to your atten- 
tion. It will probably occupy some portion of 
the next session of Congress, at which time the 
voice of the people should be known and heard, 
It involves distinctly the improvement and pro- 
tection of our harbors, and the immense com- 
merce of our lakes. Unless we can raise funds by 
means of a tariff, we cannot expect a continuance 
of those works so directly connected with our 
prosperity. 








For the Philanthropist. 
-VOICE FROM KNOX COUNTY. 
Mt. Vernon, Knoz co., Sept. 28, 1841. 

In obedience to a call previously made, the 
friends of Liberty met in convention in the town 
of Mt. Vernon, for the purpose of nominating 
a candidate to represent this county-in the next 
legislature. 

The Convention was organized by calling 
John Gordon, Esq., to the chair, and electing 
J. W. Vance, Secretary. ide, 

The Convention then proceedéd to hominate 
a suitable person for representative, which re- 
sulted in the choice of the Hon. James M+Gj- 
beny. 

The following resolutions were then by the 
Convention unanimously adopted. 

Resolved, That the recent atrocious deeds of 
lawless violence in Cincinnati demand of every 
lover of peace and good order—of every res- 
pecter of law, justice and humanity, and of every 
well wisher to -his country and its free institu- 
tions, a loud and emphatic expression of con- 
demnation and abhorrence. 

Resolved, That the murderous assault upon 
a comparatively feeble and defenceless class of 








pense its blessings upon generations who in 








was as base an exhibition of combinetl cruelty, 
cowardice and ruffianism, as it was a flagrant re- 
bellion against the authority of the state, and an 
open contempt of the law of God. 

Resolved, ‘That the destruction of a free press, 
because of its fearless assertion of its freedom, 
and its manly and generous defence of the in- 
jured and helpless, was at once a violation of 
the most sacred right of free thought aud free 
expression—an invasion of the right of private 
property, and an outrage on the Constitution of 
the state and nation, as well as the liberty of 
every individual citizen in the whole country. 

Resolved, ‘That upon the editors and would- 
be-thought respectable citizens of Cincinnati, 
who had been for weeks before endeavoring to 
excite the prejudices and influence the passions 
of the people against the abolitionists and the 
colored population; upon that meeting in the 
Court-House on the 4th inst., at which the 
Mayor presided, and at which inflammatory re- 
marks were made and resolutions admirably 
caleulated to encourage mob violence, were 
adopted;—and upon the constituted authorities 
of the city for their neglect to use seasonably 
the proper means for preserving order, is justly 
chargeable the whole horrible transaction, with 
all its deep guilt of burglary, robbery, rape, and 
murder. 

Resolved, That the sincerity of the slave 
power and its apologists and advocates in their 
outcries of ‘foreign interference,’ when any 
thing is said at the North against Southern op- 


"pression, is made manifest in the fact, that the 


mob which perpetrated these outrages, was led 
by citizens of Kentucky; and that an armed 
band of Kentuckians crossed the river while 
they were going on, evidently for the purpose 
of aiding in their perpetration. 

Resolved, ‘That the warmest assurance of our 
heart-felt sympathy is due and is hereby tender- 
ed to the colored people and the abolitionists of 
Cincinnati, in their late afflictions and present 
imminent peril, and that the noble stand which 
the editor of the Philanthropist and the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Ohio Anti-Slavery Scci- 
ety Society have taken in this moment of trial 
and danger, entitle them to our cordial thanks, 
admiration and efficient support. 

Resolved, ‘That in these recent and in all si- 
milar outrages for like purpose—the persecution 
of our colored brethren, and the suppression of 
free speech and a free press at the North, we 
plainly discern the hand of slavery, and see 
convincing proofs that not till this bloody sys- 
tem is banished from our land, can true liberty 
he enjoyed any where within its borders, or we 
deserve the name of a free people; that there. 
fore the anti-slavery enterprise is a struggle as 
really for the rights of Northern freemen as for 


those of Southern slaves. 
Resolved, ‘That the.proceedings of thigsGotte 


ed byte price” of 1a50F Which PVention be signed ‘by the officers and forwarded 


to the editor of the Philanthropist for publica- 
tion. 
JOHN GORDON, Pres. 
J. W. Vance, Sec’ry. 


For the Philanthropist. 
Mt.*Vernon, Sept. 28, 1841. 
Dr. Battey:—We deeply sympathise with 
you and our other anti-slavery friends of Cin- 
cinnati in your recent persecutions, and have 
made up a little money for you. We rejoice at 
the stand lately taken by yourself and the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. Be of good courage. God, 
truth, humanity and all holy beings on your 
side. Mere brute force cannot long stand be- 
fore these, for the latter is all that Slavery has 
to sustain it. We are gaining ground in this 
county. I think we shall be able to give our 
candidate a handsome vote. I enclose in this 
$35. I intend to send you more as soon as I 
can. 
Yours truly, Epwarp WEED. 


Vor the Philanthropist. 


Conneaut, O., Oct. 4, 1841, 
Dr. Bai.ey:—At a meeting of the Conneaut 
Anti-Slavery Society, Sept. 22, 1841, the fol- 
lowing resolution was passed. Whereas the 
press of the Philanthropist has lately been de- 
stroyed by an outrageous mob, Therefore, 
Sesolved, ‘That we feel it our duty and privi- 
lege to beara partin the loss. A committee of 
one was appointed to collect what could be ob- 
tained, and forward the same with the above re- 
solution to you. I being appointed said com- 
mittee, I hereby send you the sum of $ , to 
be expended according to the above resolution. 
As our Society here is young, and the ex- 
treme scarcity of money, we cannot send as 
much as we would wish to in other circumstan- 
ces, but believing that every little helps in such 
cases, 1 send you what litlle I can collect, hop- 
ing that it will do some little in supporting the 
Philanthropist, and thereby plead the cause of 
the dumb. Your paper is very well liked in 
this vicinity and all the advocates of Equal 
Rights would be glad to take it were they able. 
Keep good courage, and as long as you advo- 
cate the cause of ‘Truth, and need assistance, L 
feel confident that you will get support. 
Yours, M. W. Wraicur. 
For the Philanthropist. 
Vernon, Trumbull co., Sept. 30. 
Dr. Baitey:—Inclosed I send you twenty- 
two dollars, subscription for the Philanthropist, 
which I wish forwarded as directed. 
These new subscribers were obfained in con- 
sequence of the doings of the mob, and it was 
thought best to assist the Philanthropist by sub- 
scribing for it, and this will answer the double 
purpose of helping it, and diffusing anti-sluvery 
principles. I hope we shall still obtain some 
more subscribers, but will not delay sending 
what there is obtained. Now I hopeabolition- 
ists throuhout the state will make a simultaneous 
effort, and if they do so, 1 am sure the pay for 
one thousand subscribers will be forwarded at 
once. Nine or ten of the snbscribers I have 
mentioned, felt that they were taking as ay 
papers as they knew how to read or pay 1 
And yet I believe they feel it a privilege ins r; 
duty to bear a little of the pecuniary burden 0 
those who are faithfully devoting their time, 
money and personal safety for the rights of 
man. For one, I think you entitled to the sup- 
port. of all the abolitionists of Ohio now, to that 


extent that, wil] enable the Philanthropist to. go 
j mbarrassment. Cannot 
pital i, ars apg in view of the shock- 


the abolitionists of Olsio, Bhs 
ing outragee which have been committed in your 
ary sacrifice to sys- 


city, make as. much pecunia 
on their cause, as they 25K 2 slaveholder to 





unoffending citizens, by a numerous armed mob, 
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- make, who owns two slaves. Now in every 
place there are some abolitionists, who can, if 
they will go round tn their respective places 
and show the account of these outrages, and 
where individuals say they have not the money, 
just advance it, and let it be paid in goods, grain, 
or something eise again. ‘This I am satisfied is 
the best way to assist any cause.—Hire no 
agents, but go to work oursélves. I have not 
room, but I want to say considerable about ab- 
staining from the products of slave labor. We 

want more of John Woolman’s sort of abolition, 

and this is adapted to touch the heart of the 

slaveholder, overseer, mobocrat and murderer. 

Let us hear about free labor produce in the Phi- 

lanihropist. 

. Fraver Sut.irr. 


The Fayette Co. A. S. S. met in Blooming- 
burgh on the 25th September. 

The President, Wm. Edwards, read the ac- 
counts of the Cincinnati mob taken from the 
city journals, on which he commented with 
much feeling. . 

The following resolutions, after an interesting 
and free expression of sentiment, were unani- 
mously adopted. J 

1. Resolved, ‘That we are bound by the claims 
of humanity to feel that encroachments on the 
rights of the colored man are violations of our 
our own rights. 

2. Resolved, That the cause of Human Rights 
throughout the world in general, and of our- 
selves and children in particular, demand that a 
vigorous effort be made to sustain the Philan- 
thropist. 

3. Resolved, That we highly approve the 
promptitude of the Executive Committee of the 
Ohio State Anti-Slavery Society, and hope the 
Abolitionists of Ohio will be equally prompt 
in sustaining them and their faithful editor. 

4, Resolved, That the public authorities of 
Cincinnati, by making themselves the instru- 
ments of the mob, whilst to the public eye they 
would have it appear they were acting as con- 
servators of the peace, have proved themselves 
recreant to the constitution and laws they have 
been sworn to support. 

Adjourned to meet on the first Wednesday in 
October. 

Enclosed you will find forty-one dollars. We 
will endeavor to collect more and send on soon 
to aid in the operations of the State Society. 
The Philanthropist must be sustained. 

Very respectfully, yours, 

H. C. Srewarr, 
For the Philanthropist. 
THE EXPERIENCE OF AN ABOLITION 

LECTURER IN INDIANA. 


Jennings co. la., 4ugust, 5th 1841. 

Dr. Battey.—Having been invited to deliver 
an anti-slavery lecture in Lancaster township, 
Jefferson county, I consented to do so; and ac- 
coidingly made an appointment on Wednesday 
the 4th of this month. Several of the citizens 
in consequence became much alarmed for the 
peace and good order of the neighborhood. One 
advised me to stay at home and mind my own 
own business; a second was much opposed, ob- 
serving that the ‘‘abolitioner question had never 
been disgusted, in their settlement, and they 
never intended that it should be ‘disgusted’ 
there.”’ A third, James Hibner by name, a mem- 
ber of the Methodist Episcopal church, was 
deeply concerned for the peace of the church, 
and good order in society. Being a trustee of 
a meeting house, I asked him*for the house to 
lecture in, which he promptly refused; telling 
me that he believed the abolitionists to be a set of 
dangerous men, and that if Jet alone they would 
produce war and bloodshed, split the church, 
&c., &c. I then put the following questions to 
him, and received the answers thereto annexed. 

Did you ever read any of their papers, books 
or pamphlets in vindication of the doctrines and 
principles which they hold? 

Ans. No-not one. 

Did you ever hear an anti-slavery lecturer? 

Ans. No, nor I never will, while I keep my 
senses. 

How then do you kaow them to be so bad as 
you represent them to be? 

Ans. ‘he General Conference of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal church is a body of wise and 
good men, ann the course pursued by them in 
relation to abolition is enough to satisfy me. 

What did the General Conference do, that 
satisfies you so well? 

Ans. The General Conference passed an act 
that if any minister or preacher in the M. E. 
church should lecture or speak in favor of Abo- 
lition, he should be expelled. 

I informed him that he was mistaken. He 
insisted he was not; but ‘be that as it may,” 
said he, ‘tthe proceedings of Congress on that 
subject is enough to satisfy any good citizen and 
friend of his gountry, that it is a question we 
have nothing to do with.” He finally told me 
I should not lecture in his neighborhood; that 
they would meet me with bells, drums and trum- 
pets, and every thing that would make a noise; 
that they would dréwn my voice and deafen my 
hearers; that, if 1 moved on to another place, 
they would foflow me and continue to do so un- 
til they would stop the lectute; and that the pro- 
bability was, there would be some killed; and 
he assured me, if it should be the case that we, 
(the abolitionists,) would have no redress; for, 
said he, we know all who are abolitionists, and 
we would not let one of them on the jury; and 
no anti-abolitionist, he said, would give judg- 
ment against tem. I asked him if he was on 
a jury, and it was proven that men were guilty 
of an open violation of law as he proposed to 
be, would he not give judgment against them. 
He solemnly declared he would not, because he 
thought they ought to be put down, daw or no 
law. 

Accordingly, a meeting was called, as they 
said, for the purpose of forming an anti-aboli- 
tion society, but in reality toforma mob. But, 
not having a man in all their clan capable of 
writing aconstitution, they employed a man out 
of the society to write one for them, and formed 
a society and called it, The Campereek Anti- 
Abolition Society,” the object of which was to 
put an entire stop to Abolition. ‘They adjourn- 
ed to meet on the Wednesday following, when 
they passed the following resolution— 

“Resolved, That whenever an anti-slavery 
lectnre is appointed in our neighborhood, it shall 
-be the duty of every member of our society to 
meet on the ground with bells, drums, trumpets, 
&c", to stop the lecture; and if any member 
shall fail or neglect to do so, he shall be expelled 
from the society and called an abolitionist.” 

Great preparations were made by the mobo- 
crats to be ready on the day of the lecture. ‘The 
day for the lecture came, and the abolitionists 
met as they had agreed to do, on the road one 
half mile South of Dupont, and marched one 
mile to a good shade convenient to a spring on 

-the premises of Mr. James McAlister. At the 
aay of meeting on the road, we met with Capt. 

oyt, and a few of his men; Captain Hibner, 
with a large concourse of boys 10 years old and 
upwards, anda few old men who are fond of 
the good creature, together with a number of 





lude fellows of the baser sort. Some of the 
caravan carried bells, some drums, some trum- 


some of the more courageous part carried eggs, 
but they did not venture to throw them. ‘They 
fired their guns and gave us one general blast as 
we past them on thd road, and then followed us 
to shade, where a debate was to take place be- 
tween Mr. Bland and myself, an invitation hav- 
ing been extended to any one who saw proper 
to reply or debate the case. Mr. Bland, a colo- 
nizationist, accepted the invitation and agreed to 
debate the merits of Abolition with me. But 
the discussion was interrupted soon after it was 
commenced by the mob. 

The mob were led on by James Hibner, a 
Methodist and formerly a class-leader, William 
Hoyt a whiskyterian, and Simeon Reynolds, 
(do.) a Campbellite; but to the honor of the 
Campbellites be it known, that on the Sabbath 
following, they expelled the said Simeon Rey- 
nolds, the only member of theirs engaged. in the 
mob. Now it remains for the Methodists to de- 
termine whether they will sanction mobs or not. 
It remains for them to say by their actions, whe- 
ther they are for or against free discussion, and 
whether they are willing that their members 
should excite and engage in scenes of disorder 
and lawless violence. 

As it regards the cowerdly attempt to put 
down abolition, by stopping free discussion, I 
would say to them, as Mr. Slade of Vermont 
said in Congress, ‘‘Do you think to impede the 
progress of Abolition, by your puny efforts? 
Vain attempt! Can you hold the winds, stay 
the tides, or stop the course of universal nature? 
‘Then may you seal up the fountains of sympa- 
thy in the human soul, extinguish the sense of 
justice, and arrest the onward march of human 
Emancipation. Stop Abolition! as well might 
the scoffers at Noah’s ark-building have under- 
taken to shut the windows of heaven, seal the 
fountains of the deep, or roll back the tide which 
drove them to the mountain-tops as their last 
refuge fro.a the rising flood. ‘The human heart 
is full of abolition, and svoner or later it will 
come forth and will triumph throughout the 
length and breadth of the land, because the 
Judge of all the earth will do right.” 

Yours, Tos. HIckin. 


THE PHILANTHROPIST. 


EDITED BY G. BAILEY, JR. 


CINCINNATI, 
Wednesday Morning, October 20, 1841, 
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Cc. C. BURLEIGH-=-THE MOB. 


C.C. Burieicn during the last week ~ad- 
dressed us twice on the Slavery question, 
with great power and eloquence. Our expec- 
tations had been raised to the highest pitch, 
by his fame as a lecturer, but they were all real- 
ized. Such a combination of logical and decla- 
matory power—or, to speak phrenologically,— 
such a manifestation of causality and ideality, 
we have seen-rarely exhibited in any individual. 
His views are not only strong, but original, and 
presented with a pecision and force of language, 
which can scarcely be surpassed. ‘There were 
some passages in his addresses, that would have 
done honor to the greatest of American orators. 
His first lecture was delivered on Tuesday night 
at Dr. Brisbane’s church, to a very respectable 
audience. We regret to say, that the mob spirit 
was active. About a hundred men and boys, 
who, we have reason to believe, constitute the 
strength of the Anti-Abolition Association of 
this place, assembled with clubs, some taking 
their seats in the house, others blocking up the 
doors, and in various ways disturbed the audi- 
ence. It was their intention doubtless to pro- 
ceed to extremes, but the size and character 
of the assembly made them hesitate. One of 
the gang grew so bold as to throw a stone, break- 
ing one of the lamp glasses of the beautiful 
chandelier. Mr. Burleigh, however, proceeded 
with his lecture, undaunted, until the evening 
was far advanced, when the meeting was closed. 
The mob escorted him to our residence, (where 
he put up,) whooping, and making various dem- 
onstrations of hostility, but were prevented from 
doing any mischief by a few of the friends who 
accompanied him. ‘hat our neighbors over the 
river have something to do with these abomina- 
ble disorders, there can be no doubt. A portion 


.of the gang passed me in the dark, without re- 


cognizing me, when one of them exclaimed— 
“‘d—n them, if we only had them over in Ken- 
tuck!” 


It is now well understood by Abolitionists in 
Cincinnati, that they can expect no protection 
from the police of the city. ‘There is absolute- 
ly no protection for them. If they meet, they 
do it at their own peril; a mob may set upon 
them with impunity. It was for this reason, 
that it was thought best tohave the next meet- 
ing held at three o’clock in the afternoon— 


close the series, as many of the friends had 
come to the conclusion that it. would be like 
tempting violence, where there was no hope of 
redress, by persisting longer. For ourselves, 
we were not convinced of the soundness of this 
policy—-perhaps it was best—at all events, it 
shows to what a condition Cincinnati is redu- 
ced. If any man is now safe in Cincinnati, it 
is not because the law secures him safety, or the 
authorities of the city feel bound to protect him 
—but because he is too respectable or popular, 
or too obscure or insignificant to be attacked by 
the xveb. There is a spirit of utter lawlessness 
in the community. We are almost in the con- 
dition of the cities of the South. No law reigns 
in them but lynch-law. ‘The sovereign mob is 
the sovereign people—and its prerogative it 
exercises at its own discretion. ‘The late riots 
in this place gave the mob the ascendency. It 
was never put down. It ceased, only when sa- 
tiated. It defied the whole force of the city, 
and it knows now that it can commit outrages 
with impunity—if it is careful to assail nothing 
which stands well in popular favor. The 
Queen City! It is the Mob City—the Queen of 
Mobs. 

The effects are lamentable. Even the Temper- 
ence societies have proscribed abolititionists, 
as if instituted for that very purpose. The 
deepest indignation was excited against Mr, Bur- 
leigh, because he presumed to speak against 





slavery after having lectured against rum. And 


pets, some clube, others guns and bayonets, and | 


there are gentlemen — yes, men who call 
themselves gentlemen and christians—mem- 
bers of churches forsooth—professors too of the 
most liberal principles—who can stoop low 
enough to pander to the mob feeling by denounc- 
ing the objects of mob vengeance. Hereafter, 
said a distinguished advocate of ‘Temperance, 
in a temperance meeting—we must take care 
who speaks among us—beware of itinerant lec- 
turers on excitable questions! And yet, men, 
notorious for their servility to the South, noto- 
rious for their mobocratic propensities, notorious 
for the aid they have afforded to the man-hunter, 
are taken by the hand, and regarded with c om 
placency while giving their experience on the 
subject of Intemperance. Anti-slavery men of 
unimpeachable character, and surpassing abili- 
ties, can find no place on the platform of a 'Tem- 
perance society, while absolute, palpable, bare- 
faced mobocrats, stand high in honor and office, 
and are privileged to shed forth dulness on 
sleepy ears. 


Our talk to some may be a mystery, but, the 
people of this city will understand it. 





POLITICAL. 

The political aspects of our cause engaged the 
attention of our friends extensively in this state, 
previously to the late election. Ina majority 
of counties, so far as we can learn, the leading 
abolitionists made anti-slavery a test question. 
Nearly all our opponents of last fall have con. 
cluded that independent nominations to a greater 
or less extent is the sound policy. Still, we do 
not think the plan of operations in many cases has 
been the best. For ourselves, we cannot doubt, 
that the proper mode is, to anticipate both par- 
ties in the work of nominating. Let our ground 
be taken, deliberately, under the influence of no 
temporary excitement; and let it be distinctly 
marked out, so that it may be known every where 
precisely where we stand. ' Let our candidates 
be brought out before other candidates are in the 
field,—candidates that will completely represent 
our principles. When we await the action of 
parties, ten chances to one, we fail in securing 
union among ourselves. And, we shall inevita- 
bly incur the odium of intriguing, managing, 
working confusion, and seeking the defeat of 
one of the two parties. ‘The plan of previous 
nominations will secure us against all these in- 
conveniences. Still, we rejoice, that there has 
been evidence enough furnished in the acts of 
Ohio abolitionists during the last few months, of 
a prevalent purpose to make abolitionism para- 
mount. What we want now is, organization. 
With this impression, we suggest that a conven- 
tion be held at Columbus, during the ensuing 
winter, for the purpose of taking into consider- 
ation specially the political aspects of our cause, 
and nominating a candidate for governor. It is 
said, that the present incumbent will decline a 
re-nomination by his party. 

What say our friends? 

And here let us declare distineily, that while 
we consider the political movement as a legiti- 
mate consequence of the prevalence of anti-sla- 
very sentiment; as one of the most important 
practical applications of the moral power we 
are able to generate; still it is not to absorb all 
our attention. We are far from considering that 
there is nothing more to do in the world of ar- 
gument. Whatever may be the case elsewhere, 
here in the West, there is an ignorance of the 
true nature of Slavery, of its appropriate reme- 
dy, of its abominable encroachments, its bound- 
less pretensions, and the responsibilities of the 
free states in relation to it, which it will take 
long years of discussion to dispel’ And there 
is a strange blindness to principle, to the nature, 
philosophy and effects of great reformations, 
which nothing but the most persevering and ju- 
dicious efforts by the advocates of Truth, can 
remove. 

Appeals to the Conscience then, and appeals 
to the Ballot-box—argument and action—let 
them all go together. 





= 





REQUEST. 
We hope our friends in the different counties 
will transmit us immediately accurate returns of 
the number of Liberty votes given. 








ELECTION IN HAMILTON COUNTY, 

Last fall, this county gave a small majority 
in favorof the Whigs. ‘This year, the majori- 
ty of the Democrats is between three and four 
hundred. We presume, that, independent of 
any transient causes, there is a real though small 


and that at that meeting, it was concluded to} majority of the latter in Hamilton. The large- 


ness of the vote in their favor at the late elec- 
tion, was probably owing, Ist, To the disheart- 
ening effect on their opponents of Mr. Tyler’s 
course; and 2ly, To their decided action against 
the abolitionists. We doubt whether in the 
whole Union, a paper can be found so unscru- 
pulous, violent, vulgar, incendiary, in its abuse 
of abolitionism, as the Cincinnati Enquirer. 
While such a policy must have repelled a large 
majority of the abolitionists, it nevertheless 
secured the fast support of nearly the whole 
tribe of negro-haters, anarchists, and abolition- 
persecutors, perhaps of both parties. The po- 
sition of the Whigs—doing nothing to concili- 
ate the abolitionists, and little to secure their 
opponents—unmarked by abuse of either class, 
though betraying a disposition to repudiate the 
former—unwilling to encourage disorder, and 
yet more unwilling to declare against slavery 
and in favor of the colored man’s rights—was 
such, as, while it failed to secure the adherence 
of abolitionists as a body, threw many of their 
antagonists into the arms of the Democratic 
party. It is hardly worth while to speculate on 
the course of either party in future. Abolition- 
ists, we presume, in this county hereafter, will 
generally unite upon their own measures and 
men, regardless of the policy of either of the 
parties. They will not want till one week be- 
fore the election ere some of them can make up 
their minds for an independent ticket—but will 





act in season. 


THE SPIRIT OF COLONIZATION. 
CotonizaTioN is continually showing its clo- 
ven foot—we mean that Colonization which is 
represented and advocated by the National organ- 
ization and its organ, the African Repository. 
Take for example the following notice cut from 
the Repository of October Ist. 


New pusuication, “ An Inguiry into the History 
of Slavery; its introduction into the United States; 
causes of its continuance; and remarks upon the Aboli- 
tion Tracts of Wm. E, Cuannine, D. D.,—dy Rev. 
T:C. Tuornton, President of the Centenary College, 
Clinton, Mississippi.— Washingtan City, Wm, M. 
Moruison, 1841,’ 

We commend this work to the reading public, North 
and South. It discusses with a good degree of coolness 
a great national question. The author remarks in the 
introduction: “If our opinions on some points are not in 
perfect accordance with yours, do not condemn us for 
opinion’s sake, We are entitled to, and have liberty to 
express, them. We write not for popularity, or fame, 
or money, We write for our country, and our country’s 
cause,” 

The reader will in it find many principles well stated 
and applied, together with much information gathered 
from various sources, and brought into such compass as 
will make it convenient for reference. The article on 
Colonization we would especially desire to have read. 
At this time it ie quite appropriate, and we trust will add 
to the growing interest on this subject, 


What are the doctrines of this publication, so 
favorably noticed by the African Repository? 
Recollect—the Colonizationists profess warm 
friendship for the colored race—they are, for- 
sooth, their best friends. What then we ask is 
the book thus commended by this organ of these 
‘best friends,”’ to the reading public, North and 
South? It is a clerical defence of slaveholding 
—of the continued bondage of the children of 
that continent, in the civilization of which Co- 
lonizationists are so deeply interested! For ex- 
ample, the Rev. T. C. Thornton assumes, 
among others, the following positions— 


“That Slavery has formed a part of the domestic in- 
stitutions of our race, savage or civilized, from time im- 
memorial: 

That this fact is not only stated in history, but that the 
existence of slavery, as one of the relations of society, 
is plainly acknowledged in the sacred Scriptures: 

That the corresponding duties of master and servant 
are pointed out and enforced in the rules and regulations 
both of the old and New Testament churches: 

That the institution of Slavery was originally estab- 
lished in Virginia, the Carolinas and Georgia, against 
the will of those Colonies, by the Mother Country, un- 
der an arbitrary law which expressly requires every plan- 
ter to take four Slaves for every hundred acres of land 
he should own; 

That the right of slave property in Virginia and the 
South, being the result of purchase in the first instance, 
forced upon the people, and then by regular descent or 
inheritance from these progenitors, their posterity ought 
not to be constrained to yield that right, or to sacrifice it 
any way to the demands of those who have no right to 
dictate to them on this subject: 

That all the duties of masters to their slaves, in view 
of the providential relation that exists between them, 
have been and are now being performed, as shown by 
the present mental, moral and political condition of the 
slaves, in the slaveholding States; 

That a direct and immediate emancipation of all slaves, 
in the slaveholding states, unconditionally as it respects 
their owners, is the object of Dr. Channing and the Abo- 
litionists; 

That such an Abolition in the South, being fraught 
with consequences repulsive to the whites, and danger- 
ous and subversive of the safety, both of blacks and 
whites, is not the proper remedy against the evil of sla- 
very.” 


This then is the book which the organ of the 


American Colonization Society notices as a use- 
ful auxiliary to the good cause of Colonization 


—a book written in defence of Slavery! And 
yet some would ask why it is, abolitionists do 
not coalesce with this benevolent society! 
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INSIDIOUS. 


«6A number of the oldest and most respectable of the 
colored people—those who have property here, and are 
of good and peaceable habits—are making arrangements 
to dispose of their effects and remove to Liberia, That 
is the best thing they can do: We have long been sat- 
isfied that the free blacks should seek a residence in Afri- 
ca. That is misdirected philanthropy which would in- 
duce their stay in this country.— Cincinnati Gazette. 


“The above scems to have been written soon after the 
disgraceful riot which took place in Cincinnati in the 
early part of last month. One might suppose that such 
scenes as that would soon convince the colored people 
that this land furnishes no home for them, where they 
and their children can hope to dwell in quietness, with 
prospect of rising in the scale of social and of civil life. 
But we mistake very much if it has any lasting influence 
upon them, While they credit their present advisers, 
there is little hope of change, They have been too long 
bitterly prejudiced against Liberia.” 

The foregoing is an extract from an editorial 
in the African Repository. The concluding 
portion is as follows. 


“But we not intend to complain. Let those who in- 
stil into their minds principles of a different kind, and 
raise in their bosoms hopes which never can be realized, 
take the responsibility. It is a burden not easy to be 
carried. ‘The peace of society and majesty of law are 
too valuable to be trifled with for nothing. The bad pas- 
sions of men may not be tampered with, under the hope 
of impunity. For that riot at Cincinnati somebody 
must answer. And for the loose ideas of the sacred- 
ness of life and property which have gotten abroad, and 
for the immeasurable evil consequences which will fol- 
low, somebody must answer. In the meantime we en- 
deavor peaceably to prosecute our work, assured that 
brighter days are coming.” 

Throughout the whole article, there is not one 
word in reprobation of the mob—not one ex- 
pression of sympathy for the colored people 
who suffered from its violence. On the contra- 
ry, the editor rather enforces the lynch-argu- 
ment of the mob:—“One might suppose that 
such scenes as that would soon convince the col- 
ored people that this land furnishes No Home 
for them.” Suppose the house of my neighbor, 
a law-abiding citizen, ehould be burnt down by 
amob, andI should go up the morning after- 
wards and, without expressing the least sympa- 
thy with his sufferings, or the slightest indigna- 
tion against the ruffianly violence of which he 
is the victim, should coolly say to him--*‘ Well, 
my good fellow, one would think that ‘such 
scenes as this would soon.convince you that this 
land furnishes No HomE for you’—what would 
he think of my friendship? Would he not feel 
as if a serpent had stung him? Such a saluta- 
tion would be but villanous mockery, on such 
an occasion. And yet precisely this spirit is 
manifested by this organ of the American Colo- 
nization Society. It can look with the utmost 
apathy upon the smoking ruins of the colored 
man’s home, and its only exclamation is, ‘tone 
might suppose that such scenes would convince 
him thie is no land for him!’’ Is it any wonder 
that the colored man should turn away in dis- 
gust from such friends? 

But not satisfied with thus mocking the poor 
sufferers, it insidiously stabs their real friends, 
and joins with the Enquirer of Cincinnati in 
exculpating the notorious authors of their suf- 
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bad passions of men—‘‘somebody must answer” 
for the violated ‘‘majesty of law’’—*somebody” 
must answer for the ‘loose ideas of the sacred- 
ness of life and property which have gotten 
abroad.”” Yes, somebody” must answer—but 
who? ‘The slaveholders of the South who daily 
violate all laws, human and divine, and strike 
at the very foundation of the right of property, 
by wresting from millions of human beings the 
right of property in themselves? O, no! Who 
then—the mobocrat who tramples on laws and 
constitutions, and ruthlessly assails the property 
and life of the unoffending? O, no! These are 
the men with the “bad passions;” they of course 
are not in fault. ‘The somebody who must an- 
swer for all this evil, is the bolitionist—what 
right-has he to excite the “bad passions’’ of 
men? What right has he to “raise hepes in the 
bosoms of colored people that never can be re- 
alized?’”’ Let him then ‘take the responsibility. 
It is a burden not easy to be carried. ‘The peace 
of society and majesty of law are too valuable 
to be trifled with for nothing.’”’ Such is the real 
meaning of the Repository, stripped of its guise. 
The skulking mode in which the attack is made, 
stamps it as at once mean and malevolent. 








ANNIVERSARY OF THE INDIANA STATE 
ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 

The Anniversary meeting of the Indiana State 
Anti-Slavery Society will be held at Spiceland, 
Henry co., Ia.,on Monday, the 22nd of Novem- 
ber next, at 10 o’elock A. M. 

Messrs. Morris, Blanchard, Brisbane, Thom- 
as and Galloway, and other of the Ohio friends 
are earnestly invited to attend. We hope some 
of them at least will do so. 





TRADE OF CINCINNATI. 


From the time when the Market-House Com- 
mittee in 1836 waited upon us in obedience to 
the mob, down to the riots in September, 1841, 
the standing argument against us, and a most ef- 
fectual one too, has been, that we were injuring 
the trade of the city. We have always felt re- 
luctant to answer it, so entirely mean and sordid 
is the principle in which it originates. ‘Those 
urging it evidently make money the standard of 
value, not only in the trading, but the ¢hinking 
world. ‘Trut with them is nothing. No mat- 
ter how sublime and all comprehensive may be 
a principle—no matter if its establishment is de- 
monstrated to be vital to the real welfare of Hu- 
manity—no matter if it be sanctioned by a 
“Thus saith the Lord’—the only question 
with these sordid creatures who dishonor the 
human shape divine, is, how much money is it 
worth, or can we make any gain out of it, or 
how will it affect our pecuniary interest? 
These questions answered unfavorably, and their 
resolution is atonce taken. ‘T'ruth, Justice, God 
himself are set at nought, and a Principle or 
Doctrine, acknowledged to be ‘True, becomes an 
object of deadly hate. This is why we have 
always felt reluctant to expose the hollowness of 
the sordid appeals of such papers as the Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer, and such resolutions as those 
of the Market-house meeting of 1836, and the 
Court-house meeting of 1841. ‘To test the 
Cause of Truth and Human Freedom, by its re- 
lation to dollars and cents, was as if a man 
should haggle with his Maker, and impudent- 
ly inquire of Him how much money he could 
make by obeying His commands. Still, it may 
be well to show that obedience has not only the 
promise of the life to come, but of the life that 
is. With this impression, we had determined 
to institute an inquiry into the statistics of cer- 
tain trades supposed to be most affected by the 
influence of Abolitionism: for example, the 
building of steam-boats, working in iron, export 
business, &c. Common sense taught us, that 
no vital interest of the city could be suffering, 
when we saw all around palpable tokens of 
a robust prosperity—our roads thronged with 
waggons, our canal alive with boats, our streets 
crowded with drays, and whole blocks of new 
and handsome houses going up. But, when a 
Lie has taken possession of the public mind, 
argument cannot exorcise it—nothing but Facts 
will answer, and these must be piled one upon 
another until the demon is fairly shamed out of 
his victim. 

Again and again has the Enquirer called 
upon the working men, and trading classes 
to arise and put down the Abolitionists, or 
they would lose ‘the trade of the South. 
Again and again has he deluded them with the 
story that they were already suffering under this 
loss. Slave-state prints have helped him along. 
Thus for example, the Louisville Journal tells 
with cool impudence the following story of Lou. 
isville enterprise. 


SrzamBoaT Burtpinc.—It is a matter which ought 
to be more generally known, that the public are now 
pretty well satisfied that Louisville is the place to build 
steamboats. Accordingly more than $200,000 have been 
spent here this season, by persons residing at a distance, 
in boat building. Boats built here cost no more, to say 
the least, than they would in Cincinnati or Pittsburgh; 
and they please the public far better. They run faster, 
and last longer, than boats built elsewhere. They are 
superior in model, enginery, and material. By the statis- 
tics of western steamboats, furnished by our “Price Cur- 
rent,” it appears that boats builtin Louisville, at Jeffer- 
sonville, aud at New Albany, last much longer than the 
others. For their speed, success, and popularity, it is 
sofficient to refer to a few like the Diana, Edward Ship- 
pen, and Gray Eagle. 

It is but justice to Capt. Swager to say that he gave 
the impulse which placed us ahead of our neighbors in 
this department of industry. His successive boats have 
constituted the decisive steps in the progress of steam- 
boat'Improvement.—He contemplates another grand in- 
provement in passenger boats, which would link his name 
forever with the history of steamboat navigation, and 
which would we think prove a ne plus ultra. 





Some of our wise citizens would never think 
of asking the Journal for its proofs. Glad of an 
occasion to denounce abolitionists, they would 
take for granted that the boast of this reckless 
writer is true, and then berate us, for destroying 
the trade of Cincinnati. For once, one of our 
daily papers thought of sceing whether these 
things were indeed so. It happened to remem- 
ber, that the best way to settle this question of 
the comparative trade of our city and Louisville, 
was by an appeal to statistics, And see the re- 
sult. In Cincinnati, during this year, 24 steam- 





and before the season is over, accordin 

Gazette, there will be eleven more 
ty-five in all, built during the yea 
ber built in Louisville, this same yeat—the place 
mind you, which according to Mr. Prentice _ 
his public, ‘is the place to build steamboats” 
is precisely four! 

Again, Abolitionists commenced their agita. 
tion here in 1835. ‘That year, but 8 steam- 
boats were built. Since then, Abolitionism, as 
Mr. Hammond remarked, has become one of the 
domestic institutions of the city—Cincinnati has 
been denounced as a nest of negro-stealers 
throughout the whole South. And yet, in 184) 
the number of boats built is more than four indi 
as many as before she became so odious to the 
South! What say our sordid libellers to this? 
And what say they to the fact, that Cincinnatj 
builds more than half the boats which are erect- 
ed at the fifty building places on the Ohio river? 

Hereafter the man who shall talk of the trade 
of this city being injured by Abolitionism, 
should be set down for a nincompoop, or worse, 

That there may be no mistake in the matter, 
we give the table as we find it in the Cincinnati 
Gazette. 
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Pittsburgh, 
Louisville, 
Cincinnati, 
Paduca, 
Freedom, 2 
Gallipolis, i 1 
Madison, 
Geneva, 
Fishing Creek, 
Wheeling, 
Brownsville, 1 
Hamar, 1 
Beavet, 

New Albany, 1 
Steubenville, 1 

Belle Vernon, 1 
Shouseton, 

Portsmouth, 1 
New York, 1 
Jeffersonville, 1 
Grave Creek, 1 1 
Bridgeport, 1 
Crookstown, 1 
McKeesport, 1 
Elorstown, 1 
Pt. Pleasant, 1 
M’th Cumb, r’r. 
Baltimore, 1 
Sharpsburgh, 1 
Clarksville, 
Lawrenceburgh 
Jacksonville, 

Rising Sun, 
Elizabethtown, 

Marietta, J 
Nashville, 

Greenfield, 1 
Big Sandy, 

Alleghany river, 1 
Manchester, 

Munerysville, 1 1 
Millersburgh, 1 
Kanawha, 
Shade river, 1 
M’th, Tenn. riv. 1 1 
Charleston, 1 

Ripley, 1 

Brush Creek, 1 
Salisbury, 1 
Wellsville, 1 


2 4 28 37 4558 83 49 65 371 


The tonnage of these boats amounts to the great sum 

of 64,928 tons. Let the immense intereste, yearly at 
risk in these boats, be considered, and then let our mem- 
bers of Congress ask thsmselves, whether our Western 
waters do not deserve greater appropriations to ward off 
the losses which we of the West annually sustain, amoun- 
ting to millions of dollars. 
The number of steamboats built or building here, and 
at other points, this year, is extraordinary, and shows 
how rapidly the resources of the West are being develo- 
ped, and how great the demand for boats to carry passen- 
gers and produce, from point to point. The following is 
a list of steamboats, and their tonnage, which have been 
registered and built here this year: 
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Steamboats. Tons. 
John Marshall, 202 
Ben Franklin, 311 
Oceana, 190 
Oragon, 292 
Goddess of Liberty, 248 
Osage Valley, 166 
Express Mail, 244 
Carrier, 132 
Phenix, 42 
Little Ben, 182 
U.S. Mail, 139 
Shoal Water, 244 
Gov. Yell, 144 
Uttacapas, 246 
Osage, 129 
Yazoo Planter, 82 
Brazil, 166 
Waverly, 127 
Walnut Hills, 190 
Victress, 190 
Luda, 245 
Arkansas, 250 
Juniatta, 134 
Crescent, 115 

4400 


Tu addition to these, we learn that there will be out, be- 
fore the close of the season, over eleven more. This list 
speaks in a way not to be misunderstood of the business 
and prosperity of our city, of the skill of our mectianics, 
and what those who are building boats and looking to 
their own interests, think of boats built at Cincinnati. 








THE DAY OF SMALL THINGS. 


’ The Emancipator is full of hope. It thus 
calculates the increase of the Liberty vote:— 
Liberty Record. 








States. 1840. 1841, Inc, per ct. 
Maine, 194 1714 783 
New Hampshire, 111 2000 1700 
Vermont, 319 2838 762 
Illinois, 159 537 174 

Total, 773 7089 805 

CANDIDATES. 


The Liberty men in Massachusetts have no- 
minated for governor, Lucius Boltwood, of Am- 
herst; in Connecticut, Francis Gillett, of Bloom- 
field; in Pennsylvania, F. Julius Lemoyne. 





PROSPERITY OF LIBERIA. 


The following is from a late number of the 
African Luminary:— 


Fatture or Crors.—From some cause, we scarcely 
know what, there is at present a general scarcity of the 
usual market products. Stock; poultry, potatoes, cavas- 
sa and all, seemed tohave failed. There is usually a 
falling off at the end of the dry season; but this year the 
decrease is beyond any thing which we have known 
since 1827.—The rainy season is now more than one- 
third advanced, and still the market is empty. Potatoes 
and cassava, the staff of life here can be procared only in 
small quantities; rice there is none in the colony Kor 
those who cannot purchase foreign provisions, are oblig 

to do the best they can, and “live horse, &c, We sus- 








boats have already been built and registered, 


pect that agriculture has been considerably neglected for 
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past, There is no other plausible reason for the 
t lack, because the seasons have been as heretofore, 
if not even more favorable. 
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THE BUXTON SCHEME. 

The English squadron, destined to the river 
Quorra or Niger, appointed to obtain the informa- 
tion necessary to carry out Buxton’s plan for ci- 
vilizing Africa, arrived at Monrovia, July 5th. 
The expedition consists of three iron steamboats 
and a schooner with supplies, the whole man- 


ned with about 400 men. 
—— 
COMPLIMENTARY, 


We cut the following from the Cleveland 


Mercury’ 
«Liberty 





and Truth Advancing» 


‘ug noble sentiment, was advanced by Col. 
J a aun Olek: of Hamilton county, at a recent pub- 
fic meeting in the city of Cincinnati, 

“Resolved, That whenever the oppressed seek to throw 
off the oppressor, (i. e. slaveholder,) they shallhave our 
sympathy. The alliance of Tyrants shall be met by the 
banded union of Frremex. The world is our battle 
field—our banner is unfurled—The contest a 
Liserty ! is our prize—humanity shall triumph—Max 


tt 
shall be free! + from the Cincinnati 


Let us hear no more 
ress, “denouncing Abolition, Hunters Lodges, &c., 
ia such sentiments. Daniel O’Connell in his palmiest 


days, never equalled J. W. PIATT.” 
——————————— 

‘AMERICAN AND Foreton Anti-Stavery Re- 
poRTER.’—This periodical appears in anew 
andan enlarged form. Itis now avery handsome 
sheet. Several distinguished gentlemen in our 
ranks have engaged to write for it, and John G. 
Whittier is to be principal editor. This is a 


sufficient guaranty of its continued excellence. 














«‘Mapison County Axoxirionist,”’ is the title 
of anew paper, started at Cazenovia, New York. 
It will advocate the policy of independent 
political action. Our readers will be sur- 
prised to learn that Luther Myrick, and James 
C. Jackson, both formerly staunch opponents of 
separate nominations, will conduct it; the former 
as publisher, the latter as editor. ‘The two 
numbers we have seen are very spirited and 
highly interesting. 








Jovrnat or Epvucation anD WEEKLY Mes- 
SENGER, is the title of a new paper, published 
in New York, under the direction of an associ- 
ation of Colored Teachers. 








Zion’s Wesutyan another newspaper, pub- 
lished in New York and Philadelphia, under the 


auspices of the Annual Conferences, (col’d.,) | 


of these two places. We hope these papers 
may be supported with vigor, and contribute 
greatly to the benefit of our colored friends. 








Tue AmERIcAN INTELLIGENCER, is publish- 
ed monthly in Philadelphia, and will contain 
such matter as_ will prove interesting to Ameri- 
can readers at large. ‘The first number contain- 
ed the letters of Joseph John Gurney to Henry 
Clay; the second, the review of the work by 
Dr. Channing. It depends solely upon volun- 
tary contributions, and is intended for gratuitous 
circulation. The plan is an excellent one. 

We think our friend Stockton of the Christi- 
an World is a little too sensitive. What if the 
Intelligencer does avail itself of the subscribers 
-whose names are published on the cover of his 
periodical. ‘The Intelligencer takes it for gran- 
ted that subscribers to such a paper as the Chris- 
tian World must love truth so well as to be wil- 
ling to try all things. We do not know but we 
shall do the same thing one of these days. We 
shall announce, however, at the same time, in 
order to prevent all misapprehension, that there 
had been no collusion with the editor of the Chris- 
tian World—but we had availed ourselves of the 
information furnished by his cover, as we would 
of the intelligence afforded by a directory. Sure- 
ly, friend Stockton could have no objection to 
this. Itisa great object with Abolitionists to 
get their publications into right hands in the 
South. We hope hereafter the Intelligencer and 
the American and Foreign Anti-Slavery Reporter, 
will state in their papers sent to the South, how 
it is they have been able to find out the subscri- 
bers to the Christian World. We are sure the 
editor of this paper could have no objection in 
the world to the circulation of such anti-slavery 
papers among his subscribers, provided he should 
be acquitted of all suspicion of secret, or under- 
hand dealing. 
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“Spirit or Linerty.”’—A paper with this ti- 
ile takes the place of the Christian Witness, at 
Pittsburgh. It is edited by Rev. Edward Smith, 
and William Burleigh, both too well known to 
our readers to need any introduction. Mr. 
Smith is an advocate of concentrated, independ- 
ent political action, and the paper appears to 
take this ground. No one can doubt as to its 
great efficiency, as an auxiliary in our cause. 








Outo Axoxitionists.—Our friend Jackson of 
the Madisonian Abolitionist has written a good 
article on the subject of the Cincinnati mob— 
good, with a single exception. He seems to 
proceed on the assumption that the anti-slavery 
men of Ohio will not do their duty—in which he 
Is greatly mistaken. ‘Thus far, they have shown 
the most unflinching spirit, and a high degree of 
liberality. Let them have credit for what they 
have done. And more, far more, they will do, 
or we have greatly over-estimated them. 


Etection iv THe Srate.—The Democrats 
have carried the State by a small majority. 
There is a falling off in the whole vote, 
*S compared with that of last year. We have 
very little news as to the Abolition vote. ‘The 
Seven counties we have heard from, not by any 
means the best, have given one half as many 


— a8 were given by the whole state last 








—=—=—=—_—_ 
ELEction in Maryianv.—The Whigs have 
°st ground in Maryland. ‘The House of Del- 
» Ac wil consist of 42 Democrats, 36 Whigs. 
I: ig said the majority of the last in the Senate 
will secure a Whig majority on joint ballot 


Bustness 1n CinciNNATI.—Houses are grow- 
ing up everywhere. ‘The city is increasing with 
unexampled rapidity. Persons from the states 
South and West of us according to the Cincin- 
nati Gazette, ‘‘are making large purchases of 
goods, because they can be supplied here at low 
rates.” 

Abolitionism has not quite ruined the city. 
The anti-abolition association will have hard 
work to make out their case. 








Tue Drisket, Murperers.—One hundred 
and twenty persons were indicted for being 
concerned in the Driskell murders in Illinois.— 
They were all tried at a late term of the Court 
in Ogle county, and acquitted by the jury.— 
All men have to do now-a-days, when they want 
to commit murder, is, to get twenty or thirty in- 
volved and they are safe enough. 








Tue Caninst.—John C. Spencer of New 
York has been called to the Secretaryship of 
War, in place of Judge Mclean declined. The 
cabinet now is fully formed. 


Secretary of State, Daxizt Wesnsten, of Massa- 
sachusetts. : 
Secretary of Treasury, Wartrr Forwanp, of 
Pennsylvania. 
Secretary of War, Joux C. Sprxcen, of New 
York. 
_ Secretary of the Navy, Anti P. Ursave, of Vir- 
ginia. 
Attorney General, Hucu 8. Lseanz, South Caro- 
lina. 
Postmaster General, Caantes A. Wicxtirre, of 
Kentucky. 





——— 





Our Domestic InstiTuTIoNns.--A convention 
of slaveholders was lately held in Anne Arun- 
del county, Md., to take measures for the pro- 
motion of the interests of slavery. Resolutions 
were passed recommending a state Convention 
of slaveholders, forthe same purpose, to be 
held at Annapolis, the first Monday of Janua- 
ry next. It was recommended that 20 dele- 
gates be sent from each county. ‘The object, 
we presume is, to take preliminary méasures to 
carrying into effect the compulsory colo- 
nization of free colored people threatened by the 
great State Colonization Convention, held not 
long since. 








McLeop.-~At the latest date, the evidence 
and pleading in the case of McLeod had been 
got through with—and the opinion was, that an 
alibi had been proved. 

P. S. McLeod acquitted. 

Cox. Crocan, who was lately captured by 
the British within our territory, has been releas- 
ed. 








For the Philanthropist. 
THE VOICE OF FREEMEN. 
Akron, Summit co., Oct. 9, 1841. 


Dear Sin—The undersigned were appointed 
a committee to communicate to you, the follow- 
ing resolutions adopted at a meeting of the Akron 
Anti-Slavery Society, on the 4th October inst. 
Together with this communication you will re- 
ceive a letter containing $25 00, for which sum 
you will forward copies of the Philanthropist to 
that amount according to the direction. We pre- 
fer this methodjof aiding you as adapted to in- 
crease the circulation of your paper, and diffuse 
more extensively a correct knowledge of the 
great principles and truths for which you labor 
and suffer. If our means were equal to our 
wishes, we would gladly increase this sum an 
hundred-fold. 

Yours, very respectfully, 
J. GALLAND, 
ANSIL MILLER, 
J. D. PICKANDS, 
JONAH WASHBURN. 

Whereas, we have heard of the shameful and 
cruel treatment to which our anti-slavery friends 
of Cincinnati have been exposed by a lawless 
mob of roffians, who, in their mad defence of 
slavery attempted to put down all freedom of 
speech and action on this subject, and with bru- 
tal violence succeeded in destroying the presses 
in the Philanthropist office, and attempted to 
murder certain colored persons, and for several 
days kept the friends of order and freedom in 
great fear of their lives and property; and 

Whereas, it appears by the Philanthropist, 
that some friends of the good cause, alarmed at 
this violence, have seriously advised the editor 
to remove the paper to another place not so much 
exposed to a repetition of such treatment; and 

Whereas, it appears to us highly proper that 
the friends of the slave and free discussion, should 
at such a time promptly and decidedly sustain 
the brethren, who are laboring and suffering at 
that outpost of freedom; therefore 

Resolved, That we deeply sympathize with 
the editor and publisher of the Philanthropist and 
their fellow-laborers, and fellow-sufferers in their 
severe trials and alarming dangers; that we great- 
ly admire and highly approve of their firmness, 
constancy and activity in defending and main- 
taining freedom of speech and the press, and in 
laboring to rescue the colored people of this 
state as well as the slaves of the South from their 
deep degradation and cruel tyranny, and we 
most cordially wish them success in all proper 
efforts to accomplish this desirable result. 

Resolved, ‘That we most earnestly hope they 
will not be driven from that portion of the field, 
where, especially, a standard needs to be lifted 
up against the in-coming floods of iniquity and 
oppression, and we confidently trust a firm per- 
severance in their present system of operation 
will issue in complete triumph. 

Resolved, That no American citizen, who 
duly appreciates the institutions of his country 
can justify the system of African or Negro sla- 
very as it now exists in these United States. 

Resolved, ‘That we view with feelings of in- 
dignant contempt the whining sycophancy and 
cringing cowardice so clearly manifested in that 
part of the proceedings of a proslavery meeting 
held in the court house at Cincianati, during the 
late disgraceful riots in that place, which pledges 
the faith of the citizens of this state to enforce 
unconstitutional and antiquated statittes, and to 
violate all the obligations of humanity and jus- 
tice, in order to gratify the avarice and lust of 
those whom they are pleased to style their 
‘* Southern Brethern.” 

A. G. MALLISON, Ch’n. 

Russex Anpey, Sec’y pro tem. 
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For the Philanthropist. 
THE VOICE OF FREEMEN. 

Wilmington, October 9, 1841. 
Dr. Bamey:—At a special meeting of the 
Clinton Co. A. S. Society, held in the Presby- 
terian meeting-house in this place, on the 8th 
inst, the meeting was called to order by T. 
Whinry, 2nd vice-president. ‘The following 





resolutions were offered by B. C. Gilbert, and 


after C, C. Burleigh had poured out a stream of 
logic and eloquence of two hours’ length in their 
support, were unanimously adopted. 

Resolved, ‘That we hold it to be the duty of 
individuals, societies, and especially the press, 
to speak ont in a way that cannot be misunder- 
stood, when a groosly immoral act has been 
committed. 

Resolved, That we view the recent move- 
ments in Cincinnati, wherein the lives of her 
colored people were jeoparded, their property 
assailed, the press of the Philanthropist destroy- 
ed, and lives of abolitionists threatened,, to be 
of this character. 

Resolved, That for the recreant course pur- 
sued by a meeting of the citizens, headed by 
the Mayor, held during the excitement, and 
completely calculated to urge the reckless on to 
further acts of violence, we have nothing but 
censure—deep abiding censure. 

Resolved, Thata press, that will under such 
circumstances countenance the wrong-doer, by 
refusing to speak out in thunder-tones against 
this wicked course, deserves contempt, abiding 
contempt for its cowardice, and the sternest con- 
demnation for its recreancy to principle and 
duty. 

rN That for the firm, decided, noble 
stand taken by the Executive Committee of the 
O. A. S.S., and Dr. Bailey as Editor of the 
Philanthropist, in defence of the press, of free 
discussion, and the best interests of mankind— 
we have nothing but approbation, now and for 
ever. 

Resolved, That we most sincerely desire the 
good will of all our fellow-citizens; but when it 
can only be obtained at the expense of principle, 
the sacrifice is too great, and they need not ex- 
pect us to make it. 

Resolved, That the sufferers by the late mob 
in Cincinnati, have our heartfelt sympathy. 

Resolved, ‘That heartfelt sympathy is a first- 
rate thing, and greatly needed; but will not pro- 
cure type and printing-presses in Cincinnati: 
Therefore, Resolved, That a Committee of three 
be appointed to wait upon the persons now 
present, and take all they are willing to give, to 
made up losses already sustained, and place the 
Philanthropist on a firm foundation. 

Fifty-seven dollars were subscribed, fifty of 
which was paid down. 

On motion, Resolved, That seven-eighte of 
this subscription go to make up the loss of Mr. 
Alley, and one-eighth that of Dr. Bailey. 

The following preamble and resolution was 

then offered by C. C. Burleigh— 
“Whereas, Christianity and Republicanism 
allow of no neutrality in the warfare they are 
waging against the powers of darkness and the 
dominion of despotism, but require of all their 
professors active hostility against their open 
foes; and whereas Slavery is anti-Christian and 
anti-Republican, to the extreme degree of en- 
mity to them both: Therefore, 

Resolved, That every citizen of this country 
who is not in some way sincerely acting for its 
abolition, is false to his duty as a Christian and 
his profession as a Republican, and is practical- 
ly the ally of infidels and oppressors. 

After spending an hour in demonstrating its 
truth, it was unanimously adopted. 

Resolved, That the proceedings of this meet- 
ing be forwarded to the Philanthropist for pub- 
lication. 

Resolved, That the meeting now adjourn. — 

T. WHINRY, Pres’t. 


B. C. Gisert, Sec’ry. 








THE FIRST LECTURE OF C. C, BURLEIGH. 


Whether the abolitionists be right or wrong, whether 
their doctrines be true or false, their objects good orevil, 
whether their success would be a blessing to the coun- 
try, or the cause of its ruin;—whatever be the decision 
on the merits of their enterprise, one thing at least is 
cerlain—admitted by friends and foes alike, The 
question we agitate is one of immense importance; one 
on the right settlement of which depend the continued 
prosperity of our native land, the permanence of our in- 
stitutions which we boast as elevating us above all other 
nations in privileges, in happiness, in character, in all 
which can enoble and bless humanity, The importance 
of the principles involved, the greatness of the interests 
at stake, render this a question which demands the 
most careful scrutiny—the most candid and deliberate 
in vestigation, before a final decision is pronounced, Its 


consideration is not to be regarded as the mere amusement 
of an idle hour, If weerr, our error is no trivial one 


either in its character or its consequences, The _ slave- 
holder and his partisans predict terrible results from the 
prevalence of abolitionism. They tell us it will bring 
upon the nation confusion, dismay, and wretchedness— 
the horrors of civil and servile war,—that it will sweep 
awély every trace of our prosperity, every vestige of our 
glory, every security of our very existence, ina deluge 
of blood, If they are right, we ought to know it, and 
by timely remonstrance, by seasonable warning, by an 
early exposure of the falsehood of the abolitionists’ doc- 
trines, and the ruinous tendency of their measures, to 
avert the fearful calamity which threatens us, In this 
view of the case, the subject demands our serious atten- 
tion. 

But the abolitionists too, claim the right to speak in 
the language of prediction. We warn our countrymen 
that if they attempt to hold their present position, they 
do it at their imminent peril. We assure them they 
cannot continue to oppress and enslave their brethren 
much longer, and yet escape a dreadful retribution. In 
the oft-quoted language of Jefferson, we tell them, we 
“tremble for our country, when we consider that God is 
just, and that his justice will not sleep forever, and that 
considering numbers, nature and natural means only, a 
revolution in the wheel of fortnne is among possible e- 
vents, and that it may become probable by supernatural 
interference,” We remind them that Heaven's judg- 
ments have ever been poured out upon oppressing na- 
tions. We point them to Egypt, proud, illustrious, 
powerful, but by her sin of oppression made ythe mark 
of the red bolis of Jehovah’s wrath, till plague after 
plague heaped in terrible accumulation upon the guilty 
land, had rendered its name a proverb to all succeeding 
ages.—her harvests smitten with hail and consumed with 
fire—the dust of her soil “creeping in loathesome life” upon 
the bodies of man and beast in all her border—the count- 
I armies of disgusting and unclean animals 
iittnging field and road and dwelling, coming up into 
the abodes of neatness, and the houses of comfort, 
into the halls of grandeur and the palaces of nobility 
and the very courts of royalty itself;—the river running 
blood from its mountain-sources to its mouth, and all the 
fountains, from hill-side and valley-depth, and crevice 
of rocky ledge, gushing purple gore; the stroke of the 
destroying angel filling the wide air with one universal 
wail, ‘‘a great cry throughout allthe land,” a nation’s 
loud lament over the first born of its household, from 
the first-born of the monarch on his throne, to the _first- 
born of the maid servant behind the mill; and—when 
all sufficed not to humble the haughty king and subdue 
the guilty people that they should let the oppressed go 
free—the gathering of their pomp and might, king, prin- 
ces, and martial chiefs, and the horse and his rider, the 
chariots and charioteers, and all the mailed strength of 
their war-array, and dashing them ae lead into the mighty 
waters, which engulfed them in indiscriminate destrac- 
tion. We bid them remember the ‘Glory of the Chal- 





deep’ excellency,” her that s9t a Queen among nations, 


and trusted that she should never be brought down from 
the place of her power-—how the spoilers thundered at 
her portals, the Mede and Persian burst her brazen 
gates, and hurled her greatness to the earth—how the 
besom of destruction swept the very site of her ancient 
splendor, till scarce a relic of crumbled battlement, tem- 
ple and citadel remains; till there, Arabian pitches not 
tent nor shepherd makes his fold;—and all because she 
was an oppresaing city, because she trafficked in slaves 
and souls of men, We ask them, why were God's cho- 
sen tribes—whom he brought out of bondage with a 
strong hand and an outstretched arm; and planted in a 
fair and fertile land flowing with milk and:honey—why 
were they scattered among the countries and dispersed 
among the gentiles ’—and we citethem to the answer 
which the voice of inspiration has given, “The people 
of the land have used oppression, and exercised robbery 
and vexed the poor and needy, yea, they have dealt by 
the stranger wrongfully, therefore have I poured out my 
indignation upon them, I have consumed them with the 
fire of wrath,” We remind them that He who visited 
such fearful retributions on the oppressor in ancient 
days, is of no “variableness, neither shadow of turning,” is 
“the same to-day, yesterday and forever;” that His abhor- 
rence of injustice and cruelty is as great now asit ever 
was, that He regards robbery of the poor and the oppres- 
sion of the afflicted with no less displeasure now than when 
he declared that the Lord will plead their cause, and spoil 
them. How then, we inquire, can our country reason- 
ably expect that her transgressions shall escape the pen- 
alties, which have fallen on other nations not more guil- 
ty thanshe? How can she expect exemption from the 
judgment of Egypt, the fate of Babylon, the punish- 
ment of the chosen people, if she continue in the sins 
of Egypt, Babylon and Judah? Thus, if the abolition- 
ist is right in his conclusions, the question is one of trans- 
cendant magnitude. So that whichever way we turn it, 
to this result we come. It is a subject worthy of the en- 
listment of,our highest powers in its examination,—a sub- 
ject which we cannot consistently with duty and sound 
policy pass idly and indifferently by, or dismiss without 
thoroughly investigating. 

We have a right too, in prosecuting this investigation, 
to hold the nation to its own avowed principle of judg- 
ment—to try it by its own acknowledged standard. This is 
professedly a Christian people,— a republican nation.— 
By the principles ot Christianity and republicanism then, 
it must consent to be judged. We havea right to require 
of it, obedience to the gospel spirit, the practical carrying 
out of the doctrines in regard to human rights which con- 
stitute its own political creed. To this test it is my pnr- 
pose to bring its system of slavery. 

I begin with its religious standard. What does the 
Christianity it professes, teach with reference to man’s du- 
ty in regard to his fellow man? The position I shall at- 
tempt to establish, is this: that the doctrine which as ab- 
olitionists we promulgate, the doctrine on which we base 
our whole enterprise, is the fundamental doctrine of the 
Christian faith, so far as Ch ristianity affects man’s rela- 
tions to his fellow man. I say not that the doctrine we 
teach is a christian doctrine, that the duty we enjoin as 
growing out of it isa Christian dnty. I contend for 
more. This doctrine is emphatically the christian doc- 
trine; the sum and essence of the whole teaching of that 
religion concerning man’s relations toman; this duty is 
the Christain duty; the entire substance of ali that Chris- 
tianity requires man to do to man. 


And whatis this doctrine?—this duty? Itis the doc- 
trine of the brotherhood of the human race; the perfect 
equality of all men in nature and in rights; the doctrine 
that God “hath made of one blood all nations of men, to 
dwell on all the face of theearth.” The duty of treating 
every man as a brother, loving him as ourselves, doing 
unto him as we would that he should do to us. 

Our doctrine isa Christian doctrine. Itis taught 
clearly and explicitly in the declarations of the Christian 
scriptures. The passage just quoted, contains it. It is 
revealed in the prophet’s significant questions: “Have wo 
not all one Father? Hath not one God created us?”— 
and well might we take in application to our own con- 
duct as a people, the interrogation with which he con- 
cludes his sentence, “why do we deal treacherously every 
man against his brother, by profaning the covenant of 
our fathers?” The same doctrine is deducible from the 
history of man’s creation. It was man,—not certain pe- 
culiar races of men, not a specially favored portion of 
the human family, but man universally—whom God crea- 
ted in his own image, to whom he gave dominion over the 
inferior orders of creation. It was over the fish, the fow], 
the cattle, over all the earth and every creeping thing up- 
onit—and not overa single fellow-man, walking with 
countenance erect—that this dominion was given. It 
was man without limitation, restriction, the whole race, 
whom he crowned with glory and honor, whom he pla- 
ced but a little lower than the angels, whom he made to 
have dominion over the works of his hand. We no- 
where learn that He ereated one man in His image, and 
another in the image of the brute which perisheth;—that 
he crowned one with glory and honor, and branded an- 
other with the mark of chattelism. But it is unnecessa- 
ry to multiply proofs from scripture declarations, of the 
equality of the race, the brotherhood of the human fam- 
ily. The same great truth is impliedinthe precepts of 
the Gospel—precepts which, if it be not a truth, are rank 
injustice. Not only are we told that God is no respect- 
er of persons, but we are commanded in this particular 
to be like him, and are assured if we have respect to per- 
sons, we commit sin and are convinced of the law as 
transgressors. ‘Thou shalt love thy neigbor as thyself.” 
“All things whatsoever ye would that men should do to 
you, do you even so unto them.” These mandates ne- 
cessarily imply that our neighbor ts as ourself, our equal, 
of right entitled tothe same treatmentas we. Unless 
he is so, instead of its being true that, “if ye fulfil the 
royal law, thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself, ye do 
well,” it would be unjust and wicked so to love him. In- 
stead of our committing sin in having respect unto per- 
sons, we should commit sin if we did not have such _re- 
spect, ‘T'o love as ourselves a being inferior to us in 
rights and nature, would be to transgress na- 
ture’s law, to disregard the arrangements of creative 
wisdom, to confound the distinctions established by the 
Author of our being. The reason, as all admit, for lov- 
ing God supremely, is His superiority to all other be- 
ings, in the perfections of his nature. If then the na- 
tureof one man is superior to that of another, it is 
as manifestly unjust, nay, impious, to love that other 
as himself, loveas to himself as God, to regard his own 
selfish interests as highly as the glory of his Maker, as 
his allegiance to Heaven. I do not say it isunjast and 
impious in the same degree, but that the injustice and 
impiety would be as real in the one case as in the other, 
if man is not everywhere the equal of man in nature and 
rights. 


Were not this conclusion true, moreover, it would be 
tight not only to love man as his Maker, but to love the 
brute as wellas man. If one grade of inferiority may 
be disregarded, any grade may be. It would be right to 
treat a horse or a dog like an intelligent, rational, im- 
mortal being. But who does not start back from this 
proposition? Were you assembled in this house, around 
the table spread for that solemn festival in which you 
commemorate your Savior’s death, and were I to stand 
before you claiming to be Christ’s minister, to distribute 
among you the. emblems of his body broken, and ‘his 
blood shed for the salvation of men, and when I had’ 
dispensed them to you, were I to call up my dog and 
give to him with the same solemnities as to you a por- 
tion of the same bread and wine, would nut a shudder of 





horror run through the whole congregation? And 
why? Because] had attempted to equalize brute, na- 
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ture to human, Because I had attempted to overleap 
abarrier of the Creator's erection, to trample on a distinc- 
tion which he instituted. But just as traly would such 
an attempt be made inloving ry neighbor as myself, 
and doing to him as Iewould that he7should do unto 
me, if we were not brethren, equals;—If our nature, our 
dignity, our rights were not thesame, From these com- 
mands then, I infer with abeolute certainty, the doctrine 
of human brotherhood and natural equality. 

Tt may seem to some that I dwell with needless _par- 
ticularity on a point which almost all—theoretically— 
admit. Perhaps Ido so, butso it seems notto me, 
while I witness, notwithstanding this general admission of 
its truth, in theory, its almost universal rejection in prac- 
tice, Men can scarcely claim credit for believing that 
which their whole course of conduct directly contradicts 
—and what, though vitally important, men do not be- 
lieve, we may be excused for taking some pains to’prove, 
even when itis so exceedingly clear. 

I have said that this is not only a Christian doctrine—it 
is the doctrine of Christianity; not merely the most im- 
portant of all, but the sum of all, so far as this system of 
religion affects human relations: that the duty growing 
out of it isnot only a duty enjoined by the gospel, but 
that it constitutes the whole duty of man towards his 
fellow man, This too is evident from the language of 
the Christian Scriptures. ‘The reason assigned by Je- 
sus,{for the golden rule, to do unto others as we would that 
others should do to us, is, “for this isthe law and the 
prophets.” Not a part—not a principal partof “the law 
and the prophets,” (the phrase by which those whom 
he addressed, understood and were wont to designate the 
entire body of the inspired writings,) but Tne 
law and the prophets; the sum of the whole record of 
God’s revealed will, in reference to man’s duty to 
man. 

So also he declared that on the commandment, love thy 
neighbor as thyself, together with that,to loveGod su- 
premely, hangjad/ the law & the prophets. And the apostle 
teaches us that the only sure evidence ofobedience to the 
first and great commandment, is obedience to the second, 
which is like unto it; for, sayshe, if amansay I love 
God, and hate his brother, he is a liar; for if a man love 
not his brother whom he hath seen, how can he love God 
whom he hath not seen? The observance of religious rites, 
attendance in the place of religious worship, bending 
the knee in prayer and lifting up the voice in thanks- 
giving, wearing a devout or sanctimonious look;—these 
furnish no certain ‘proof of love to God. There were 
those of old who sought God daily and delighted to know 
his ways; who, not content to wait fur divine instruc- 
tion till he should see fit to communicate it, (so eager 
were they in their religious zeal,) asked of him the or- 
dinances of justice and took delight in approaching un- 
to God; were full of devotional exercises, frequent in 
fasts and voluntary afflictions of their soule; yet had they 
to enquire complainingly, “wherefore have we ufflicted 
our souls, and thou, takest no,|knowledge?” And why? 
Because their religion did not include humanity, be- 
nevolence, justice; because it did not exclude selfishness, 
cruelty, oppression; because it did not practically recog- 
nize the brotherhood of man. “Behold, in the days of 
your fast ye find pleasure, and exact all your labors.— 
Behold ye fast for strife and debate,and to smite with 
the fist of wickedness.” It was not an acceptable day 
to the Lord, for it was not a fast to loose the bonds of 
wickedness, to undo the heavy burdens, to let the op- 
pressed go free, and break every yoke. They did not 
love their brother, and their pretended love to their 
God was mockery and self-delusion, 


Nor i8 it alone on the authority of the sacred writings 
that we rely for proof that love to God canonly be e- 
vineed by manifesting love toman. The doctrine is as 
soundly philosophical as it is clearly scripturel. For what 
is it to love God? If a man should profess great atffec- 
tion and high regard for some much-respected and gen- 
erally esteemed neighbor, eminent for his benevolence, 
his generosity, his integrity, his fidelity to truth, in a word 
all the virtues which can adorn human nature; yet should 
cavil at the scrupulous justice of his dealings, sneer at his 
benevolent deeds, ridicule his generosity, and censure 
his compassion, laugh at his truthfulness, call his piety 
bigotry or superstition, his kindness, folly and weakness, 
his integrity a silly overmuch of righteousness, and so 
should go on, casting contempt on all his noble qualities, 
how much credit would he obtain for his sincerity in his 
pretended love and veneration? Would it not be strong- 
ly suspected that he professed such feelings solely be- 
cause that neighbor’s virtues had rendered him so popu- 
lar, that it would not be respectable to avow hatred or 
evince indifference toward him !—or because his influ- 
ence rendered his favor desirable and made his displeas- 
ure to be dreaded ? Should we not all exclaim, if you 
love the man, you must love his qualities of mind and 
heart ? 

To love the man then, is to love what renders him 
lovely. So, to love God, is to love his glorious attributes, 
his infinite perfections, Itis tolove his justice—his 


mercy—his truth. It is to love perfect rectitude, It 
is to love universal benevolence. Itis to love all high 
and holy principles, all pure and changeless truth, It 


is to love these Divine attributes for their own excel- 
lence, and not for any selfish ends—for any advantage 
to ourselves which we may anticipate from their exhibi- 
tions. But to love these attributes, is to love all their 
manifestations. If for instance, I love justice, for its 
sake, I shall love every exhibition—every operation—ev- 
ery effect of justice. And I shall abhor every thing, 
which counteracts it. All injustice I shall instinctively 
condemn and oppose. No matter who is the author or 
who, the victim. Though the former be powerful, rich, 
popular, influential; though the latter should be worth- 
less and vile, poor, helpless and despised; though the for- 
mer should have showered benefits upon me till I could 


abused and injured meto the extent of hia ability, 
yet if I love justice on its own account and not selfishly, 
that is, if I love Him supremely whose attribute is per- 
fect justice, I shall stand up for him who is wronged, 
though unable to requite my kindness or avenge my ne- 
glect,—I shall contend against the wrong doer, though 
my benefactor, and though able to make me suffer for 
my opposition to his will. I shall feel and express regret 
of course, that I must condemn and oppose one who has 
been kind to me, but I shallsooner cast back his favors 
with mingled grief and indignation, than let them bribe 
the to approve, extenuate or silently acquiesce in, wrong, 
done even to the vilest of men; done even to my bitterest 
foe. Else I love not justice—simple justice for itself.— 
Else, that is, I love not God. 

So of all other attributes of the Divine character. In 
loving Him I shall love them, in loving them I shall love 


test what conflicts with them. Loving pure benevolence, 
I shall love to see men happy—try to make them 50, 
shall abhor selfishness and rebuke it; shall hate cruelty 
and contend against it; shall.pity the oppressed, the af- 
flicted, the destitute, and shall seek to relieve them; shall 
abominate oppression in all its forms, and manfully com- 
bat it; all this will be but acting spontaneously under 
the natural impulse of a heart governed by love to this 
divine attribute. It willbe a source of delight to do 
good. It will be painful to witness, and impossible pur- 
posely to inflict, or voluntarily to neglect, stffering.— 
Hence it is evident that love of my neighbor as myself; 
the practical recognition of his brotherly treatment at my 
hands, is the necessary consequence of supreme love to 
God, and the only proof I can give that such a love is 
shed abroad in-my heart, Without this frait, I may 





with danger; but I fail to give evidence of genuine love 
to God, for I show not love to his attributes. 

Thus it appears that the doctrine of human  brother- 
hood, which I have stated as the fundamental one of ab- 
olitionism, forms the basis of those great commandments 
which embrace the whole sum of christian duty; and 
that the discharge of the single duty resting on it, is of 
itself either the performance, or proof of the perform- 
ance, of every duty which christianity requires—being. 
the performance of man’s duty, and proof of that of 
his duty to God.— Remainder uext Week. 
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METHODIST CONVENTION. 


The Great Western Methodist Episcopat 
Abolition Convention is now in session this 
morning. The prayers of Christians are warm- 
ly solicited in behalf of the Conventian. ‘The 
chureh of Dr. Brisbane has been secured for its 
use, and delegates in attendance can learn of 
their places of abode by calling at the Anti-Sla- 
very Office. 


——e 
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NOTICE, 


Several young men, well qualified to instruct, now 
studying at Oberlin; and not yet engaged in achoels for 
the winter, who will take schoolsin colored settlements 
if desired. Application should be made immediately to 
the Rev. E. G. Whipple, [postage paid] Oberlin, who 
— his influence to secure such teachers as are de- 
sired. 





A. D. BARBER, Agent of O.L. E. So. 


R. H. BLACKMER & CO. 
Tee-tutal Temperance 
GROCERIES & COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 
Near Float Bride, Cleveland, 


NOTIE-—MILK---MILK 


We are now prepared to inform our friends 
that we still continue to supply this City, 
with Milk on the six day principle, omitting the 
Sabbath, and have made permanent arrangements 
to continue it. All persons willing to sus- 
tain us, are requested to send their nameg and 
residence to the Office of the Philanthropist. 

C. M. Merrett, 
N. H. Merrett. 


OHIO, TROY AND MICHIGAN LINE. 


The Queen of the West, Capt. R. D. Kinney, will ply 
between Cleveland and Portsmouth regularly during the 
remainder of the season. For freight or passage, apply 
to Chard, White & Co., Cleveland, or to the Captain 
on board, ‘I'he Qneen of the West is well fitted out 
in every respect, and Captain Kinney intends to spare no 
pains to satisfy the travelling public. 


Cleveland, Aug. 25, 
GRANVILLE FEMALE ACADEMY. _ 


The Winter term will commence on Thursday the 
16th day of September next, and continue 22 weeks, 
TEACHERS. 
Mns. N. B. Gittmore, Principle. 
Miss 0, H, Bairey, Miss S. F. Anms, 
“« FE. M, Bresp, « LL. J. Haman, 














TUITION. 
Per Qr. 
Preparatory Department, : $2,00 to $2,50 
Academical Department, including’ Calisthenics 
and Vocal Music, . . 4,50 
Board, exclusive of fuel and lights (per week) 
Room rent (per quarter) . ar xen De 1,00 
Whole expense per quarter, exclusive of fuel, pipe 
bed andlights, . 16,00 
Do. including bed and fuel, . e ‘ 20,00 
Drawing, extra ” » . 7 - 2,00 
Painting, + ° . 4,00 
Instruction on piano, e ° 6,00 
Use of Instrument, : . ° 2,00 
Latin, : > Cd * > 2,00 
French, - ° ° . ’ 2,00 


To be paid quarterly in advance, 


Mr. and Mrs. Gilmore expect to devote themselves, for 
the ensuing five years, to the interests of the Young La- 
dies committed to their care; and they hope, by careful 
attention to their Moral, Intellectual and Physical wants, 
to contribute to their happiness while members of their 
family, and prepare them for usefulness in the discharge 
of the active duties of life, The qualifications and sue- 
cess of the Principal, and other ‘Teachers of the Institu- 
tion, are too well known to need further commendation. 

Parents and guardians will understand, that we have a 
healthy and pleasant location, with 58 very convenient 
rooms, furnishing ample accommodations for 100 young 
ladies, W. W. Bancnort, 

Corresponding Sec. of Trustess. 
Granville, O. July 54th, 1841. 








~ Cincinnatt Prices Current. 


Corrected Weekly for the Philanthropist. 
October 20, 1841, 





hold no more, and the latter should have hated, |. 


their actioa—shall love what they produce—shall de-| ¢ 





profess to love Him, because Atheism is unpopular, and 
hatred or contempt of so powerfal a Being. is attended 











Flour, * ® ° $5 00 a 5 25 
Wheat ° . 75 a 1,00 
Corn, * * ° 20 25 
Oats, - 31. 
WHOLESALB PRICES. WHOLESALE PRICES, 
Ashes— Molasses— 
Pearl, lb. 6 N. O., gall. 30 33 
Pot, “ § Sugar-house, 35 40 
Almonds, s. 8, 15 18 | Mustard, lb, 37% 
Alun, Ib. 6 8 | Nails, cut, 3d, 8 
Beeswax, lb, 25 4d, 7 
Beans, bush. 62 6d, 63 
Brimstone, r. lb. 6 8 8d, 5} 
Crackers, “« § 6 10 and 20d, 54 
Candles— Oil— 
Mold, Ib 94 10 Olive, bask, 550 600 
Dipt, “ 9 Win.st.gal. 140 145 
Sperm“ 45 50 Sum. “ “ 125 130 
Coflee— Linseed“ 110 125 
Rio, Ib. 13 Tan.,br.bl.2000 25 00 
Havanna, 124 white, “ 1500 1800 
Java, “ 17 Paper— 
Coal, bush. 14 15 Wrap’ng, r.1 25 300 
Cassia, |b, 37 No, l,cap,“3 25 $50 
Chocolate, “ 13 15 | No.2,“ «2756 300 
Cheese, 54 7 | Pepper, Ib 12 124 
Cloverseed, 3 50 4.00 plenty | Pimento, « 8 10 
Cloves, Ib. 374 Provisions—~ 
Cordage-- Bacon, 34°44 
Tarred, Ib, 10 123) B. hams, 64 74h 
Manilla, “ 16 20 Sides, 4 44 
Copperas, “ * © Shoulders, 34 34 
Castings, s., t. 3 00 Lard, 6 63 
Sugar ket. “ 3 00 Butter, plenty, 6 10 
Corks, vel., gr. 50 60 | Pork— 
Camphor, Ib. 150 162 Mess, bl. 7 60 8 
Chalk, “ 24 34) Clear,“ 950 1050 
Feathers, 33 a 37 Prime,“ 6 7 
Fish— Rump, a Chime lb, 54 6 
Herring, box, %5 100 | Rosin, Ten.bl. $3 75 4 50 
Mac.,1,bl. none Raisins, m.r.p $2 50 2 75 
No. 2, 18 50 | Rice, Ib. keg, 5 
No. 3, “ 4a6 | Sugar— 
Salmon,40 1b. bbl 5000 | N. Otleans,Ib. 7 c. 
Cod, Ib. 64 “ 74 inbls 
Figs, “ Mas. Loaf, 14 to 17 
Filberts, lb. 10 Lump, 13a 15 
Glass, box— White Hav’a, 113 124 
8by 10 350 375 Brown, “ none 
10“12 4650 475 | Segars— 
Ginger, race, lb, 124 Common th. 1 25 1 50 
ground, “ 124 Melee, “ 20 25 
Glue, “ 16 20 Spanish, “ 10 00 20 00 
Gunpowder— Saleratus, “ cask 64 kegl0 
Wade’s, kg, 550 650 | Salt— 
Dupont, “ 700 7 25 Zanesville, bu. 30 
rain— Kanawha, “ 30 33 
Wheat, bush. 75 1,00 New York “ 40 
Com, “ 25 T. Island, “65 70 
Oats, “ 31 S. Petre, cr., Ib. 9 10 
Hops, east., Ib. 43 |Shot,bag, 175 200 
Hay,ton, $8 Soap, No. 54, Ib. 6 6 
Hemp, cwt.,550 600 No. 2, “« 5 51-2 
Indigo-- | Turpentine,gal. 75 100 
Carraccas, 1.1 75 Tallow, Ib. 7? 7% 
Manilla, “ 150 162 | Teas— 
Iron, bar, ‘ 44 .5 | Imperial, b.90 85 
Hoo: “ 6 84} Gunp’wder, “ 90 85 
Lead, pig, “ 44 Y. Hyson,“75 85 
Bar, “ 5S Souchong, “ 62 70 
Whitedry “10 124] Tinp.} X,p. 12 50 
Ir oil, keg, 2 37 2 75 block, Ib, 
Red, Ib. 134 15 | Tobacco 
Logwcod, Ib. 44 Va Cav., Ib. 35 to 45 
Cut, Ib. 3h 5) «12 Lump, [6 
Madder, “ 20 Ky.No.l,6tw. 84 
Nutmcgs 125 1 50 “« No, 2. 74 
Vinegar, gal 12 
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From the Albany Evening Journal, 
‘Poem by Jchn Qs Adamsy*. © 
Washington, August 31st 1841. 

Jouw Q. Avaxts is one of the intellectual. prodigies 
whose characters distinguish eras of time, An hund- 
red years hence I doubt whether the annals will show 
moré than two names—DBensamin’ Franxtin and 
Grorce Wasuixeron—brighter than thot of Joun 
Qurxcr Apams. 

Mr. Apams is now 74 years old, But years have made 
fio impression upon his intellect. That is still fresh and 
vigorous. He is, as has been so frequently stated, al- 
ways in his seat; always watching the course of busi- 
dess, and always ready to shed light upon the question 
before the House, 

The Hon. Mr. Morcan, whose seat is next to that of 
Mr, Anams, has obtained for me, with permission to pub- 
lish in the Journal, a copy of the Poem which I enclose, 
It was written in July, 1840, under these circumstances. 
Generrl Ocxx informed Mr. Avams that several young 
Ladies in his District had requested him to obtain Mr. 
A’s Autograph for them. In accordance with this re- 
quest Mr. Avams wrote the following beautiful Poem 
upon‘The Wants of Man,” each stanza upon a sheet 
of Note Paper. What Ameriran young Lady would 
not set a precious value upon such an AUTOGRAPH from 
this illustrious Statesman:— 

. The Wants of Man. 
“Man wants but little here below, 
Nor wants that little long.” —Goldsmith’s Hermit. 
s. 
“Man wants but little here below. 
Nor wants that little long.” 
"Tis not with me exactly so— 
But ’tis so in the song. 
_ My wants are many, and if told 
Would muster many 2 score; 
And were each wish a mint of gold, 
I still should long for more. 


II. 
- What first I want is daily bread, 

And canvass backs and wine; 
And all the realms of nature spread 
Before me when I dine.— 

Four courses scarcely ean provide 
My appetite to quell, 

With four choice cooks from France beside, 
To dress my dinner well. 


Ill. 
What next I want at heavy cost, 
Is elegant attire; 
Black sable furs for winter’s frost, 
And silks for summer’s fire. 
‘And cashmere shawls and Brussels lace 
My bosom’s front to deck— 
And thousand rings my hand to grace; 
And rubies for my neck. 


IV. 

And then I want a mansion fair, 

A dwelling house in style, 
Four stories high, for wholesome air 

A massive marble pale; 
With halls for bankrupts and for belles, 

‘All furnished rich and fine; 
With stabled studs to fifty stalls 

And my cellars for my wine— 


V. 
I want a garden and a park 
My dwelling to surround, 
A thousand acres, (bless the mark !) 
With walls encompass’d round, 
Where flocks may range and herds may low, 
And kids aad lambkins play— 
And flowers and fruits comming!'d grow 


All Eden to display. 
VI. 


I want, when summer’s foliage falls, 
And autumn strips the trees, 

A house, within the city’s walls 
For comfort and for ease-— © 

But here as space is somewhat scant 
And acres rather rare, 

My house in town I only want 

To occupy a square. 


VII. 
I want a Stewart, Butler, Cooks, 
A Coachman, Footman, Grooms; 
A library of well bound books, 
And pictured garnished rooms, 
Corregios, Magdalen and Night 


The Matron of the chair; 
Guido’s fleet Coursers in their flight 


And Claudes at least a pair. 
VII. 


I want a cabinet profuse 
Of medals, coins and gems; 

A printing press of private use 
Of fifty thousand ems, 

And plants and minerals and shells, 
Worms, insects, fishes, birds; 

And every beast on earth that dwells, 
In solitude or herds. 


IX. - 
I want a board of burnished plate, 
of silver and of gold, 
Tareens of twenty pounds in weight 
With sculpture’s richest mould. 
Plateaus with chandeliers and lamps, 
Plates, dishes all the same; 
And Porcelain vases with thestamps 
Of Sevres, Angouleme. 


X. 

And maples of fair glossy stain 
Must form my chamber doors, 

And carpets of the Wilton grain 
Must cover all my floors, 

My walls with tapestry be deck’d 
Must never be outdone; 

And damask curtains must protect 
Their colors from the sun. 


XI. 
And mirrors of the largest pane 
From Venice must be brought; 
And sandal wood and Bamboo-cane 
For chairs and tables hought, 
On all the mantel-pieces, clocks 
Of thrice gilt bronze must stand, 
And scréens of ebony and box 
Invite the stranger’s hand. 


2 ay. > 
_ Ibywant—(who does not want !)—a wife, 





ve 


e Affectionate and fair; he haan: 


To solace ellthe woes of life, 
And all: its joys to share. 
Of temper, sweet--of yielding will, 
Of ‘firm yet placid mind, 
With allay faut to Jove mest 
° With sentiments refin'd, 
oi || i 
And as Time's car inbessant rans 
"And Fortané fills my store; 
1 want of daughters and of soms 
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1 “A gentleman of this city travelling North 


» “From 'sightto a halfa seore.? ~ 
I want, falas! can mortal dare 
- Such bliss3qn earth: to crave ?) 
That,all the-girla-be chaste and fair—- 
The boys'all wif and >rave. 


CAE <A 

And when my bosom darling sings 
With melody divine, 

A pedal harp of many strings, 
Must with her voice combine, 

A Piano exquisitely wrought 
Must open stand apart; 

That all my daughters may be taught, 
To win the stranger’s heart. 


XV." 
My wife and daughters will desire 
Refreshments from perfumes, 
Cosmetics for the skin require 
And artificial blooms, 

The Civet, fragance shall dispense 
And treasur’d sweets return; 
Cologne revive the flagging sense 

And smoking amber burn. 


XVI. 
And when, at night, my weary head 
Begins to droop and doze 
A southern chamber hold my bed 
For nature’s soft repose: 
With blankets, counterpane and sheet; 
Matrass and bed of down, 
And comfortables for my feet; 
And pillows for my crown. 


XVII. 


I want a warm and faithful friend 
To cheer the adverse hour; 

Who ne’er to flatter will descend 
Nor bend the knee to power. 

A friend to chide me when I’m wrong, 
My inmost soul to see; 

And that my friendship prove as strong 
For him as his for me, 


XVIII. 
I want-a kind and tender heart, 
For others’ wants to feel; 

A soul secure from Fortune’s dart, 
And bosom armed with steel, 
To bear divine chastisement’s rod 
And mingling in my plan, 
Submission to the will of God 

With charity to Man. 


XIX. 
I want « keen observing eye; 
An everlasting ear 
The truth through all disguise to spy, 
And wisdom’s voice to hear: 
A tongue to speak at virtue’s need 
In Heaven’s sublimest strain; 
And lips the cause of man to plead, 
And never plead in vain. 


xX. 

I want uninterrupted health 
Throughout my long career; 

And streams of never fading wealth 
To scatter far and near. 

The destitute to clothe and feed 
Free bounty to bestow; 

Supply the helpless orphan’s need 
And soothe the widow’s woe,: 


XXI. 

I want the genius to conceive, 
The talent to unfold 

Designs, the vicious to retrieve; 
The virtuous to uphold. 

Inventive power, combining skill; 
A persevering soul, 

Of human hearts to mould the will 
And reach from Pole to Pole. 


XXII. - 
I want the seals of power and place, 
The ensigns of command; 
Charged by the People’s unbought grace, 
To rule my native Land— 
Nor crown, nor sceptre would I ask 
But from my country’s will, 
By day, by night, to ply ‘the task 
Her cup of bliss to fill. 


XXIII. 

I want the voice of honest praise 
To follow me beliind; 

And to be thought in future days 
The friend of human kind, 

That after ages as they rise 
Exulting may proclaim 

In choral union to the skies 
Their blessings on my name, 


XXIV. 
These are the wants of mortal man, 
I cannot want them long— 
For life itself is but a span 
And earthly bliss a song. 
My last great want absorbing all 
Is when beneath the sod, 
And summon’d to my final call; 
The mercy of my God, 


XXV. 

And oh! while circles in my veins 
Of life the purple stream; 

And yet a fragment shall remain 
Of nature’s transient dream; 

My soul in humble hope unscar’d 
Forget thou not to pray, 

That this thy want may be prepared 
To meet the Judgment day, 

Washington, June 14th, 1840, 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 








The following story is a good illustration of 
Northern doughface-ism. ‘The landis full of 
recreants. It takes but a short time to wash out 
of a Northern man all his early impressions, 
if you will send him ‘out South.” A little 
time, he will come back cursing the mother that 
bore him and the earth where his forefathers 
sleep; pretty schoolmasters such’ men make ! 
Yankees Abroadi---or the Vermout School- 

master. 

The most contemptible and cowardly species 
of affectation that ever came under our observa- 
tion, is that which leads a man born in the North 
or East to disclaim his birthplace, or even at- 
tempt to conceal it, lest he should be celled a 
«down easter” or a““Yankee.” Much more 
entitled'to- scorn are those wlio have sprang from 
a dunghill in some New England State, emigra- 
ted to the South, andthen encourage the belief 
that they sproated into existence on Southern 
soil, expressing at all times a thorough contempt 
for the*‘land of wooden nutmegs,’’ as they are 
pleasedto.termthe Land, of Lexington, Ben- 
nington, and Bunker Hill. One. of this latter) 
class of renegades was very pleasantly rebuked 
not long since, and so very effectually withal 


that he will not be likely to forget the lesson 
| for many years. ; 


by the regular stage throngh Alabama and 
Georgia, the coach stopped, for the purpose of 
of giving the passengers a chance to swallow a 
hasty-dinner. On leaving the table and light 
ing his segar, preparatory to resuming his place 
in the coach, our friend found that a new pas- 
senger, belonging to the town had taken the seat 
he had occupied ever since starting. ‘The in- 
side of the coach was thus completely filled.— 
A drizzling rain had just set in, which promised 
to increase in due time toa very respectable 
shower. Sundry upsets of the stage, at no 
time very agreeable, and the fatigue of travel 
without sleep, had considerably encroached up- 


‘on the good nature of our worthy traveller, and 


he did not feel at all inclined to surrender what 
he thought to be his right. “It scarcely needed 
the rather arrogant air of the stranger, therefore, 
to bring him to a determination to make no con- 
cessions. 

“My friend,’*said he, “I am sorry to disturb 
you, but that seat is mine.” 

“You're positive of that, are you?” replied 
the stranger with rather a contemptuous smile. 


“Pretty positive, sir,’’ said the other sur- 
veying the interloper coolly. 


I regret to say that I cant’t help it,” answer- 
ed the stranger; Ihave paid my fare to Au 
gusta, and there is a strong probability that I 
shall go to Augusta, and in this too.” 


Our friend hesitated, for he was a cautious man. 
His first impulse was to try his own strength, 
in illustration of the doctrine that ‘might 
makes right;"’ but an indisposition to quarrel- 
ling, united with the consideration that the stran- 
ger appeared to be the stronger man of the two, 
and might prove victor in a personal contest, in- 
duced him to make application first to the stage: 
agent who stood in the vicinity. 

“I believe I have a right to that seat, said he, 
“to Augusta. I have occupied itso far, and by: 
the comity existing between the sovereignties 
of that little world, a stage coach, it ought not 
to be taken from me now. What is your opin- 
ion ?”” 

“You have a right to that seat and shall have 
it,” said the agent. 

He was about to invite the usurper to take an 
outside passage, whena rough good humored 
intelligent countryman, who could see but little 
difference between an inside ride and the wind 
and rain with the congenial company of the 
driver, tendered the new comer his own seat, 
which he immediately vacated. 

If there were symptons of storm outside, 
there were likewise symptons ofa storm inside: 
as the stranger gave way to the necessities of 
his situation, surrendered his first seat, and took 
the one so generously offered him by the coun- 





tryman. As he assumed his new seat a mut- 
tering about ‘d d “Yankee”’ was easily 
distinguished. 


“ar wh, ys 
A few auxiliary jolts of the stage aidedin a- 
rousing his temper, and at length he broke out 


Jin regular tirade against the universal Yankee 


nation. 

“T hate the whole essence peddling set,” 
said he to an easy tempered fellow by his side, 
‘‘and always did; and I never could sufficient- 
ly thank my stars that Iwas born and brought 
up south of the Potomac. ‘They send out 
their meanest specimens to the South,”’ contin- 
ued he, ‘and in the proportion to their numbers, 
they always remind me of the vermin which 
overrun Egypt. One of the most useful les- 
sons I ever learned was to damn a Yankee,” 

It would have been pleasing to have watched 
the face of our traveller from New Orleans. He 
had very carefully surveyed the features of the 
stranger as he'settled into his seat, and a smile 
gathered upon his lips which seemed to say he 
knew his man. He listened quite patiently to 
the denunciations of the other, and finally said 
in a pleasant tone— 


*¢-You don’t seem to like Yankees ?” 


The'stranger looked at him very closely be- 
fore he answered, for he scarcely liked the ex- 
pression of his countenance, ‘it might be friend- 
ly or it might not; for beneath its placidity there 
was something that slightly. resembled a sneer. 
He replied briefly— 

‘*No sir, I donot.” 

‘People’s tastes will differ; there isno ac- 
counting for them. Your face, pardon me sir— 
seems not unfamiliar to me. If the request be 
not considered too impertinent, I should like to 
favored with your name.”” 

‘‘My name is Jones sir.’! 

_ “You are aA 

“Cashier of the Bank.” 

«Exactly, I remember, and 

‘Alderman in the same town.” 

“Ay, come to remember,” said our friend, 
scratching his head as though endeavoring to 
bring to memory, something he had half forgot- 
ten. “I recollect having heard of you, Did 
you not once teach a district school in the town 
of Pomfret, State of Vermont?” 

“Eh? Pomfret? No! yes, hey? 

‘«‘Yes, you remember,” pursued his tormen- 
tor, as if noticing his disturbance—*the old red 
school house up there on the hill; close by the 
big rock; the butternut woods in the rear. I tau’t 
in the district adjoining, you know. Let me 
see,” said he ina slow and thoughtful tone, and 
with imperturable gravity, “I think our pay, 
that winter, was ten dollars a month, wasn’t it ? 
There was a proposition you remember, to drum 
you out of town for——” 

Our Alderman and Cashier could stand it no 
longer, but leaning forward to our New Orleans 
traveller, said fiercely, i" 

«Who are you any how?” 

‘Nobody in particular; merely one of those 
d Yankees,’ spoken ofa minute ago.” 

There are those besides Falstaff who have 
considered ‘discretion the better part of valor.” 
Long before the stage reached -Augusta, there 
was not amore agreeable, sociable fellow in it, 
than the quondam Vermont Schoolmaster.--N. 
O. Picayune. 

What has become of that Leather? 

An industrious and careful citizen of the North, 
a tanner by trade, was arguing with an abolitio- 
nist, that he had no concern with slavery. 

Abol.. How much did you lay up last year? 

Tan. You know I could not lay up a great 
deal, I lost so much. 

Abol. How camé you to lose so much? 

Tan. Isold fifteen hundred dollars worth of 
leather to Mr. , the carriage maker, on 
credit, and he failed, and I lost the debt. 

Abol. How came Mr.——— to fail? He 
has been considered.a very industrious man and 
a good manager, neither intemperate nor extrava- 

ant. : 
. Zan. You know he sells his carriages chief- 
‘ly at the South, where they always heve to 
give long credits, and for four or. five years it 
has been so difficult to collect debis in Missis- 
sippiand Alabama, andthe’ exchanges have 
been so bad, that it. hag used up all his capital, 
profits, credit, and every thing, and he can’t 
Hpay me acent for my leather. 
Abol. But what makes it so difficult to col- 
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leet debts at the South? Why don’t they work 





harder and live closer, when it comes hard times, 


as we do, and so pay up? 
Tan. see what you are driving at. Itis 
all owing to slavery. I understand now, that 
the fifteen hundred dollars is my tax for this 
year to support slavery. ° 
Abol, Just so. 


————— 
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AGRICULTURAL 
From the Pennsylvania Freeman. 
Corn Sugar. 








Much has beeu said in the last few years 
about Beet Sugar, and from the experiments 
which have been made, the confident belief has 
been expressed that in process of time, this ar- 
ticle would go far toward supplanting that made 
from the cane. ‘The interest felt in these ex- 
periments has been enhanced by the expectation 
that the introduction of this article, by taking 
away one of the great staples and support of 
slave-labor, would thereby contribute very ef- 
fectually toward the abolition of that iniquitous 
system. 

From the letter which is subjoined, it will be 
seen that slave-grown sugar is likely to havea 
new and more powerful rival to cope with. Free 
labour corn, as well as the northern bect, is 
going to aid in supplying the market with the 
luxury which has in times past been produced 
oaly by the toil and sweat and blood of the slave. 

WILMINGTON, 9th mo. 25, 1841. 
To Dr. J. W. Thomson. President of the 

Agricultural Society of New Castle County. 

Having been requested to furnish some ac- 
count of the process for manufacturing sugar 
from corn, I cheerfully comply in giving all the 
information on the subject sg far as I am at pre- 
sent acquainted with it. ‘The introduction of 
every new manufacture, must necessarily be a 
work of time; errors and difficulties continually 
obstruct our course, even where we have all the 
advantages of experience to direct it. ‘The mak- 
ing of sugar from beets in the large way com- 
menced in France . about 30 years ago; yet not 
more than one third of this period has elapsed 
since the business has become important from its 
extent and profit. ‘These remarks are introdu- 
cedas some apology for the imperfect state of 
the communication I have now to offer. Seat- 
eely one year has passed since the first idea was 
suggested in relation to this peculiar plan for 
making sugar;.and there has not been sufficient 
time for those exact experiments necessary to 
satisfy ihe careful calculator. In one case I ob- 
tained from a small piece of ground at the rate of 
100 pounds of sugar per acre, but other experi- 
ments made since, have conclusvely shown, that 
had a different mode of planting been adopted 
the product would have been increased ten fold. 
‘The manner of raising the corn and making the 
sugar is as follows: 

The corn is planted in rows of two and a half 
feet apart, and the stalks are left to stand in the 
row three inches one from another; it is then 
cultivated inthe usual manner. Some time in 
August, or as soon as the stalk shows a disposi- 
tion to form grain, the ears must be taken off; 
this operation mustbe carefully attended to, as 
upon itentirely depends success. After this 
there is nothing more to do until the crop is ready 
to be taken up, which will generally happen in 
September: the stalks are then cut up at the root, 
stript of their leaves, and taken to the mill, where 
the juice is pressed out between iron rollers, in 
the same way usually employed with the sugar 
cane. Lime water, about the consistency of 
thin cream, is then mixed with the juice, one 
spoonful to the gallon; it is left to settle one 
hour, and then poured into boilers, which are 
covered until the liquid approaches nearly ‘to the 
boiling point, when the scum must be taken off. 
It is then boiled down as rapidly as_ possible, 
taking off the scum as itrises. As the juice ap- 
proaches the state of syrup it is necessary to 
slacken the fire to avoid burning. ‘The boiling is 
generally completed when six quarts are reduced 
to one, itis then poured into coolers or moulds 
and set aside to crystallise. When this process 
is gone through, the sugar is to be separated from 
the molasses, and the whole operation is finish- 
ed. ‘he process here detailed gives the quali- 
ty of sugar you see in the samples. If required 
itean be afterwards refined as other sugar. 
The use of animal charcoal and the employment 
of steam in the process of evaporation, as is 
common in the manufacture of beet sugar, would, 
I am confident, produce white sugar at one 
operation. ' 

From what is known on the subject, I fully 
believe that an acre of good a treated as 
above described, will yield at least L000 pounds 
of sugar—probably more.: The value of the 
fodder taken from the'stalks themselves, after 
passing through the mill, will be more than an 
equivalent for the whole expense of cultivation 
and keeping the ground up. ‘The fédder produ- 
ced in this way is much superior to that usually 
made, from its containing a greater quantity of 
saccharine matter. 

The project for introducing the manufacture 
of beet sugar into the United States is one which 
has received much public as well as private atten- 
tion. Government and people have united in 
their efforts and worked zealously to bring it 
about, but apparently without the least success. 
How is this? Must we admit that we are in- 
ferior to the French in anything whatever? This 
will not be allowed. There is another supposi- 
tion which, ifcorrect, will account for our failure, 
perhaps their beets are better than ours. French 
writers.tell us of obtaining four, five, and even 
six cents. of sugar from theroots, but even 
these results are four, five, and even six times 
better than any which I have been able to obtain. 
In short, the whole business of making sugar 
from corn contrasts so favourably with the manu- 
facture from beets that I cannot but think it will 
obtain the preference wherever the climate will 
bring the former plant to perfection. Some of 
the differences may be enumerated as follows: 
Ist. The corn is clean and agreeable to work 
with, while the beet is not. 2d. ‘The machinery 
for extracting the juice from beets is not only 
more costly, but is more liable to get out of re- 
pair. 3d. The beetjuice contains a much 
greater proportion of foreign and injurious mat- 
ter, decomposition commences almost immedia- 
tely after itis pressed out, and if allowed to go 


ofsugar. 4th. ‘The proportion of sacchartwe 
matter contained in equal quantities of corn and 
beet juice is as three to one in favor of the for- 
mer, therefore the same difference will be found 
in the amount of fuel necessary in evaporation. 
5th. Beet sugar when obtained is inferior in 
quality and loses a larger per cent. in refining, 
6th. Corn is a native our country, perfectly 
suited to the climate, a true American, and is in 
fact the finest plant in the world: the author of 
“Arator”’ (Col. ‘Taylor of Virginia) used to-call 
‘tour ‘meal, and manure. We now add sugar 
to the-list.of its valuable productions. 

We only need. a full development of the re- 
sources of our own country to render us perfectly 
independent of every, other. 

Respectfully yours, 
Wm. Wess. 

Specimens of sugar and molasses, were exhibi- 
ted by W. Webb, and were much, admired in| 
taste and appearaace. 


on to any extent will entirely defeat the call. 








REAT ARRIVAL !—18 bushels, or 75,000 

Boxes of Peters’ Pills. —The subsoriber has made 
arrangements with Dr, Peters, of New York, to be sup- 
plied by the quantity with his Pills, All dealers can now 
be supplied at New York prices, 

Of all the Pills we have any knowledge of they. are 
the most valuable. Inno instance have they failedto- 
accomplish every thing they promised, and thousands 
who have been for years lingering with some obstinate 
orchronic disease, now add their testimony in behalf of 
this valuable medicine. 

Their properties as an anti-billious and aperient med- 
cine are unrivalled; all who use. them, recommend 
them; their virtues surpass all eulogy and must be used 
to beappreciated. ‘The weak and delicate will be 
strengthened by their use, not by bracing, but by remov- 
ing the cause of weakness, the gross and corrupt humors 
of the body. ‘They require no change in dict or care of 
any kind, Plain directions accompany each Box, so 
that every one is his own competent physician 

Dr, Peters has spent much time in expermenting, 
with different vegetable medicines, for the diseases of 
the liver and now offers his Vegetable Pills asi the best 
most convenient, and cheapest medicine that can be 
prepared for general use, 

One great quality of his Vegetable Pills is, that they 
have the alternative principle combined with their cath- 
artic, or operative qualities, so that they not only cleanse 
the stomach and bowels by purging, but they regulate 
the liver, change the morbid secretion strengthen the 
digestive organs, purify the blood, invigorate the circula- 
tion, and gives tone and energy to the nervous system, 

They are mild and pleasant in their operation, and 
convey almost immediate conviction of their utility from 
their first dose. They can be taken by any person of 
any age, and the feeble, the infirm, the nervous and the 
delicate, are strengthened by their operation, because, 
they clear the system of bad humors, quiet nervos_ irrita- 
bility, and invariably produce sound health, 

The vegetable Pills are a sure remedy for jaundice, 
sick and nervous headaches, dyspepsia, costiveness, 
sickness of the stomach, heart burn all bilious complaints 
fevers of all kinds, and if taken at the commenenment 
willinvaiiably check their progress, and save the patient 
from a protracted and dangerous sickness. They are 
invaluable in nervous and hypochondrical affections, loss 
of appetite, and all complaints to which females alone 
are subject. They operate as a mild and speedy purge, 
and are a safe aud certain remedy for worms in chil- 
dren. 

acPPeters’ Celelbnated New York Vegetable Pills, are 
for sale by W. H. Harrison, and Harrison and Glas- 
coe, Cincinnati, and throughout the United States, Can- 
adas, Mexico and West Indies, 


COUGH LOZENGES) 


Sherman’s Cough Lozenges. 


Are the safest, most sure and effectual remedy fo 
Conghs, Colds, Consumptions, Whooping Cough, 
Asthma, Tightness of the Lungs or Chest, &c. &c. 
The proprietor has never known an instance where they 
did not.give perfeet satisfaction. Several thousand box- 
es have been sold within the last three months, restor- 
ing to health persons in almost every stage of consump- 
tion, and those laboring under the most distressing colds 
and coughs. ‘They do not check and dry up the cough, 
but rendsr it easy, promote expectoration, allay the tick- 
ling or irritation, and remove the proximate or exciting 
causee ‘They are made from a combination of the most 
valuable expectorant, or cough-medicines, and are wun- 
doubtedly superior to every thing in use for those: com- 
plaints. Hundreds upon hundreds of certificates have 
been offered of their wonderful virtues, from those who 
have been saved from an utimely grave, and restored to 
perfect health, by using them, 

The Rev, James Kant had suffered with a distressing 
cough, pain in his right side, night sweats, and all the 
usual symptoms of the consumption. He tried many 
popular remidies, but allin vain; He consulted some 
of our most distinguished. physicians, and they told him 
he had the consumption, and must prepare to die, as he 
could not be cured. A friend advised him totry Dr, 
Sherman’s Cough Lozenges, as they had cured several 
that had been given up, He did so, and to the unspeak- 
able joy of all his friends, he immediately began to grow 
better, and before he had taken four boxes, was entirely 
cured; and he is now again, through the divine blessing, 
permitted to minister to his loving flock. 

James Grant, No, 4 Ann street, cured of a most. dis- 
tressing cough in one day by a few doses of Sherman’s 
Cough Lozenges, 

Mrs, Jenkins was given up as incarable, and expected 
duily to breathe her Jast.. She was cured ina few 
weeks by these celebrated Lozenges. 

The Rev. Dr. Eastmond has used them in his family, 
as has also several members of his church and he says no 
cough medicine ever was half so efficatious.. 

Dr. Allen, a distinguished physician of this city says 
he has-used Sherman’s Lozenges in his pratice, in a 
great mariy-cases, and they always proved effectual._— 
He has alwaysbeen able to'cure the most distressin 
cases of recent standing in one or two days, 

We used Sherman’s Cough Lozenges in our families 
and they never failed to cure’the. worst cases ina few 
days. Wo recommend them to all who are afflicted with 
coughs, colds, whooping .coughs, asthma, tightness. of 
the chest, consumption, &c &c., as the best remedy 
they possibly can nse, 





Rev. James O. Kent, New Haven, 
James Hunt, 675 Greenwich st. 
Rev. J. N. Moffat, 

Benjamin Cromble, 645, Broadway, 


References also, to 8, B. Andrews, Judge J, L. Spen- 
cer Benjamin Cromble, Dr, Coleman, G.G. Deshon, 
and the many thousands who have boen ¢ured by them. 

Prepared by A.SHERMAN, M. D, 
106 Wassau st, New York. 

Just received by W. H. Harrison, & co. Druggists 
corner of Fourth and Main street Cincinnati; and by 
most of the principal merchantsin the state of Ohio, 
Virginia, Pennsylvania and throughout the United 
States, 

OG Price only 25 cents per box. 


WORM LOZENGES) 


Sherman’s Worm Lozenges. 


Are the greatest discovery ever made, for dispelling 
the various kinds of worms, that so frequently and dis- 
tressing annoy, both children and adults. ‘They are an 
infallible remedy, and so pleasant to the taste that chil- 
dren will take them as ready as a common pepermint Lo- 
zenge. Many diseases arise from worms, without it be- 
ing suspected. Sometimes a very troublesome cough, 
pains in the joints or'limbs, bleeding atthe nose, &c. 
are occasioned by worms, and will be cured by using 
this celebrated medicine, 

Capt. Coffin of Nantucket, consulted Dr, Sherman, 
on account of his son,eight ycars old, He had been 
in a decline for several months, and attended by four 
Physicians who could give him no relief, His symptons 
were leanness, pallid hue, very offensive breath disturb- 
ed sleep, broken off by fright and screaming, headache, 
a distressing cough, itching of the nose through the day, 
andof the anus towards night, with slimy discharges 
fromthe bowels. ‘The Doctor pronounced the case of 
one of worms, and recommended his Worm Lozenges, 
After the first dose the child ran to his parents, frighten- 
ed atthe quantity of worms that came from him—he 
began to mend at once, and’before he had used one box, 
he was entirely cured, 

The Rey. Jabez Townsend’s little girl, nine years old 
was given up as incurable, by tno physicians, She was 
fast wasting away, and was so miserable, that death was 
alone looked to for relief. Three doses of Sherman’s 
Worm Lozenges entirely cured her. 





Dr. Hunter, another celebrated physician, uses no other 
worm medicine in his practice, 

Dr, Castle, 297 Broedway, has used Sherman’s Lo- 
zenges in his practice, for more than two years, and 
never knew them to fail. 

Hon. B, B. Beardsley, Col. L, Clark, Joseph Haines, 
Lsq., Professor Bingham, and the thousands who have 
used these lozefiges, can fully attest to their great and 
wonderful virtues. 

The Hon. B. B. Beardsly thinks they have saved the 
life of one of hischildren, It had been a long time in 
a decline and was attended by the best physicians with- 
out any relief. His family doctor recommended Sher- 
man’s Worm Lozenges asthe only hope; he did so and 
through the blessingef Ged his childis now  well—in 
other living evidence of their wonderful virtues. Mr. 
B. says:no family should be without them. ; 

More than 2,000:certificates might be added of their 
truly wonderful properties. 

é. , P Prepaied by A. Sherman, M. D. 
106 Wassau et, New York. . 

A supply of theseiiluable Worm Lozenges, just re 

ceived by W. H, Harrison & co., only agent for Cincin 


(CP Price only 25 cts.per box. 


‘nau. 
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EXCHANGE OFFICER. 

FEF. H. BRAYTON, EXHANGE BROKER 
Cleveland Ohio. , 


Qj Eestern Funds, Specie, and uncurrent Mo 
bought and gold on favorable terms, “_ 


——_... 


R. H. BLACKMER & Co. 


Tee-tutal Temperance 
GROCERIES & COMMISSION MERCHAN 
Near Float Bride, Cleveland. 
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NOTIE--=-MILK---MILK 


We are now prepared to inform our friends 
that we still continue to supply this Cit " 
with Milk on the six day principle, omitting the 
Sabbath, and have made permanent arrangements 
to continue it. All persons willing to sys. 
tain us, are requested to send their names and 
residence to the Office of the Philanthropist, 

C. M. Merrett, 
N. H: Merrett. 





Ce ies 
Messrs. Woovson & Trxstry, House Carpenters and 
Joiners, near the corner of Eight and Broadway Cinein 
nati, feeling grateful for their patronage since their ; 
association as a firm, inform their friends and the vublie, 
that they are prepared to do all kinds of House rh tor 
and Joiner's work at the shortest notice and on th rear 
reasonable termis, a 


Wovson & Trnstey. 








FARMS AND COUNTRY SEATS FOR SALE, 


A pleasant Country Seat with 9 acres of rich land 
situated upon a McAdamized road, 3 miles from town 
The improvements consists of a new house with six 
good rooms, a cellar and portico; also a frame stable and 
acistern, ‘This is a delightful retreat for a family durin 
the Summer months. S 

A fertile Farm of 80 acres, situated 5 miles from town 
with 65 acres in tillage, a frame house with four roome 
and a cellar; also a log house, a frame barn, a tenant’s 
cabin, a small orchard and a garden. The land is good 
well located for cultivation, watering with springs, ond 
fenced with posts and rails, 

A fertile farm of 100 acres, located 6 miles from town 
and close to a Mc Adamized road. It has 90 acres i 
tillage, a good orchard of 8 acres of apple trees, a frame 
house with 5 rooms, acellat and a porch,a large frame 
barn, a store room, a well, and several springs, The 
land is rich and level. 


A Country Seat with 26 or 60 acres of land, situated 
onthe Lawrenceburg road, and the Ohio, 7 miles 
from town, with about one half in cultivation, an excel- 
lent new frame house built in cottage style having 4 
rooms, a hall, a porch and a cellar; also a wood house, a 
log house, a cistern and a few fruit trees, The 
house standsupona mound, and has afine view of 
the river and the surrounding country. 


A Country seat with 17 acres of superior land, loca- 
ted upon a turnpike road, '/ miles from town, with 7 acres 
in culture, the rest a delightful grove planted with blue 
grass, ‘The improvements comprise a new frame house 
with 7 rooms and a hall; also a frame stable for 10 hor- 
ses, a poultry yard, 2 wells, an orchard of 250 choice 
fruit trees, and a large garden tastefully laid out, and 
planted with 100 Isabella and Catawba vines, 

A good farm of 100 acres, situated 7 miles from town, 
in a healthy region, having 60 acres in cultivation, a 
brick house with 9 rooms, acellar anda porch; also 
2 frame barns, a milk house, a stable, a wood house, a 
well and many springs; likewise 2 o1ehards, a garden 
anda yard well paled, ‘The land is chiefly in grass, 
good quality and well located for tillage. 


A farm of 160 acres, situated 9 miles from town, upon 
a turnpike road, with 60 acres in culture, a few fruit 
trees, 2 good wells, a spring and a log house. © ‘I'he land 
is good and fovorably located for tillage, 


A. farm of 55 acres, situated upon aroad 8 miles from 
town, with 40 acres in tillage; a house with six rooms, a 
large orchard of excellent fruit trees, a well and many 
> ae The land is good, well cultivated and all fen- 
ced, 


A Farm of 125 or 90 acres, located 10 miles from 
town, having 70 acres in culture, 40 fruit trees, a good 
stone house having 10 rooms, a cellar and 2 porches 
likewise a brick house with 5 rooms anda cellar; alsoa 
milk house, a frame barn anda smoke house. ‘The land 
is fair quality, well watered and calculated for a Dairy 
Farm. 


A desirable Farm of 200 acres, situated 9 miles from 
the Court House, with 75 acres in culture, a new house 
having 4 rooms, a cellar, and a porch; a good peach and 
two apple orchards, containing from 200 to 300 choice 
trees; likewise a garden with quince, cherry, pear, plum, 
raspberry and- currant trees, The land consists of rich 
bottom and good upland. 


A fertile farm of 108 acres, situated upon a Turnpike 
road, 14 miles from town, having 90 acres in cultivation, 
an excellent frame house with 8 rooms, a cellar kitchen 
end two porches; a tenant’s house, and extensive frame 
barn, a stable for 8 horses, and alarge corn loft; also tool, 
smoke, wagon, gear, wash, carrriage and cider houses,— 
two wells, several cisterns and many springs; also a su- 
perior orchard: of choice trees, a culinary garden with ma- 
ny fruittrees and-grape vines. ‘The land is very rich, 
level, and well fenced with posts and raiJs, with gates for 
the fields. ‘The buildings are new, well painted, laid out 
with a good taste and calculated for a gentleman of for- 
tune. 


A farm of three hundred acres, situated 29 miles from 
town, upon a good road and a canal, having 100 acres in 
cultivation, two apple orchards of 8 acres grafted fruit 
trees, a large brick house with thirteen rooms, an ex- 
tensive dining room anda cellar; also two commodious 
stables with lofts for hay, a well, and numerous springs. 
The land is first and second bottom and hill, The house 
is now used for a tavern. There is a lock upon the pre- 
mises with 10 feet fall. 


A good Farm of 160 acres of level land, situated upon 
a road, 34 miles from town, having 90 acres in tillage, a 
frame cottage with 6 rooms, a hall and 4a cellar; also an 
excellent frame barn with stables, a log house, a garden 
well fenced, and well stocked with choice vines and 
quince trees; likewise two orchards of choice apple, pear, 
cherry and peach trees, a well and several springs. ‘The 
land is favorably logated for tillage, the neighborhood good 
and salubrious, 

A fertile Farm of 200 acres, located 45 miles from 
town, having 100 acres in tillage; a good frame house 
with 6 rooms, a cellar, and two porches; also a new frame 
pork-house, a frame house, a stable and an orchard of 
bearing apple trees.’ The land is rich, and consists of 
bottom and upland. It it considered one of the best farms 
in the country, 


A Farm of 300 acres of good land, situated upon the 
Ohio 75 miles from town, with 200 acres in cultivation, 
a young orchard of grafted apple trees, a good hewed log 
house, and anexcellent spring. ‘There are 200 acres of 
bottom and 100 of upland, It has the reputation of be- 
ing an excellent farm, 

A desirable Stock Farm of 508 acres, situated in II- 
linois, 20 miles from the Mississippi and 4from a coun- 
try town. The land consists of one half prairie, and 
one half wood, with 150 acres in cultivation, 2 log hous- 
es, 2 log barns, a good well, a reservoir of pure water for 
cattle, and an excellent orchard of 4 to 6 acres of apple, 
plumand peach trees. It has a large range of unfehced 
prairie for summer pasturage, and a thick grove near the 
house for winter shelter. 


Farmers and Citizens who wish to dispose of their es- 
tates can, by application to me, have the advantage of 
an extensive advertisement of their property in English 
and German, both in Europe and the United States, 
without cost to them, unless sales be effected: 


Very many other farms and Country Seats for sale; al- 
so several tracts without buildings, near and far from the 
City. Eligible Houses in various parts of the city for 
sale, Citizens and émigrants are invited to call for full 
information, which will be given gratis, if by letter, 
postage paid. 

Capitalists can obtain 10 per cent. interest upon Mort- 
gage, or the best personal security at long periods; or 6 
per cent, at 10 days sight. 

Persons desirous of receiving money from Englan,d 
Wales, Ireland, Scotland, and other parts of Europe, can 
have the cash paid them in Cincinnati, as soon as the 
payment is advised by the Engish bankers. English 
Bills of Exchange, Gold and Bank of England Notes 
bought and sold, 

The experience of nine years in thesaleof Real 
ott cuables me to furnish jth and valuable infor- 
mation to Emigrants. 

THOMAS EMERY, Estate 
and Money Agent, No. 11, East Fourth St. 
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